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EXPOSITION  ar  the  seven  vials,  rev.  xvi. 

Continued  from  page  15. 

Vial  V,  V.  10,  10. — “  And  the  fifth  angel  poured 
eut  his  vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast ;  and  his  king¬ 
dom  was  full  of  darkness ;  and  they  knawed  their 
tongues  for  pain,  and  blasphemed  the  God  of  heav¬ 
en,  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  repent* 
ed  not  of  their  deeds.” 

The  object- of  this  vial  is  seat  of  the  beast. ~—‘ 
The  vial  is  poured  out  tov  Spovov,  upon  the  throne 
— the  Inundations  upon  which  all  the  vast  super¬ 
structure  of  tyranny  was  erected,  whether;iii‘cburch 
or  state.  Both  were  established  in  usurpation,  and 
bloodshed,  and  supported  by  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  idolatry.  “  The  devil  gave  the  beast  his  power, 
his  seal,  tov  dpouov,  and‘great  authority.”  The  plague 
ialls  upon  the  throne,  and  gives  a  more  deadly  blow 
to  the  whole  system  of  impiety-and  misrule,  than  any 
of  the  preceding. 

.  All  this  can  refer  to  no  other  period  than  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  "Ifith  century,  commenced  in  Sniss- 
erland  by  Zuinglius,  in  Germany  by  Luther,  in  Scot¬ 
land  by  Knox,  &cc. — when  the  foundations  of  the 
power  of  Antichrist  were  examined  by  bold  and  fear¬ 
less  spirits— -when  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
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olic  church  were  brought  to  the  test  of  scripture  and 
reason — when  the  abominations  of  popish  idolatry 
and  priestcraft  were  laid  bare  before  the  astonished 
nations,  who  stood^aghast  at  the  loathsome  spectacle 
of  wickedness,  which  was  displayed — when  men 
were  taught  to  think  and  reason — when  the  pure 
truths  of  Christianity  were  displayed  in  their  native 
lustre,  by  a  host  of  learned,  pious,  and  laborious  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus — and  when  the  way  of  salvation  was 
embraced  by  thousands,  who  forsook  the  harlot,  and 
employed  all  their  energies  to  bring  her  to  shame 
and  ruin.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter  on  these  top¬ 
ics-  in  detail ;  the  field  is  so  ample,  the  materials  so 
abundant,  and  they  are  so  well  known  to  every  read¬ 
er  in  this  reading  age,  we  cannot,  nor  would  it  be 
discreet,  in  our  limits  to  attempt  even  a  general  out¬ 
line.  The  throne  was  shaken,  and  still  totters. 

Vial  VI.  V.  12 — IG. — “  And  the  sixth  angel  pour¬ 
ed  out  his  vial  upon  the  great  river  Euphrates;  and 
the  water  thereof  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the 
kings  of  the  east  might  be  prepared.  And  I  saw 
three  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  come  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  beast,  and  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.  For  they  are  the 
spirits  of  devils,  working  miracles,  which  go  forth  to 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole  world,  to 
gather  them  to  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God 
Almighty.  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief,  blessed  is  he 
that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked  and  they  see  his  shame.” 

The  object  of  the  vial  is  the  river  Euphrates.  We 
may  not  understand  this  literally,  nor  even  as  a  meto- 
nynjy — or  the  Euphrates  put  for  those  who  reside  on 
its  borders.  It  does  not  mean  the  Mahometans,  with¬ 
in  whose  dominions  the  Euphrates  flows.  The 
W’hole  Antichristian  system  is  called  by  the  name 
Babylon,  in  allusion  to  the  wickedness  andtlie  fate  of 
tbatancientcity.  Through  Babylon  the  river  Euphra- 
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tes  flowed,  and  was  to  it  a  source  of  opulence,  strength, 
and  beauty,  bringing  to  it  riches  from  afar. 

The  great  and  remote  sources,  whence  the  powers 
of  Antichrist,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastic  are  desig<‘ 
nated  under  this  vial  by  the  river  Euphrates.  These, 
for  two  or  three  centuries  have  been  their  colonial 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  South  sea  islands,  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  and  continental 
possessions  in  the  New  World.  The  drying  up  of 
the  river  Euphrates  was  the  means  of  destroying 
the  ancient  Babylon.  By  the  freshets  in  the  river, 
the  plain  on  which  the  city  was  built,  was  subjected 
to  inundations ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil, 
Semirafnis,  one  of  its  powerful  queens,  built  high 
walls  along  the  banks;  and  where  the  streets  crossed 
the  stream,  by  many  bridges,  there  were  erected 
gates  of  brass,  which  were  firmly  barred  during  the 
freshets.  On  the  north  of  the  city  too,  a  large  artifi¬ 
cial  lake  was  formed,  into  which,  by  a  canal,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  of  the  river  were  diverted  on  such 
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occasions,  and  a  canal  dug  around  the  city  without 
the  walls.  When  Cyrus  besieged  the  city,  he  se¬ 
lected  the  night  when  Belshazzar,  and  his  lords,  no¬ 
bles,  ladies  and  the  common  people,  held  a  great  fes¬ 
tival,  in  honour  of  their  God.  In  the  revel  of  that 
night,  the  gates  of  brass  opening  upon  the  river,  were 
left  unsbut.  The  waters  of  the  river  were  drawn  off 
into  the  lake,  and  diverted  into  the  canals  around 
the  city,  and  the  forces  of  Cyrus,  under  two  of  his 
generals,  Gobrias,  and  Gadatas,  were  introduced,  by 
the  channel  partly  dried — one  division  entering  from 
the  north, the  other  from  the  south.  When  they  form¬ 
ed  a  junction  within,  they  found  the  gates  of  brass 
open  ;  no  barrier  to  impede  their  pipgress;  and  the 
whole  city  lying  buried  ir*  wine  and  sleep, they  marched 
directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  slaughtered  the 
king  and  his  lords,  among  their  cups,  as  recorded  by 
the  prophet  Daniel. 

All  this  had  been  predicted,  many  years  before  by 
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the  prophet  Isaiah,  xlv.  1*— 3.  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have 
holden,  to  subdue,  nations  before  bint;  and  I  will 
lose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two¬ 
leaved' gates,,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut:  1  will 
go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight: 
Lwill  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in 
sunder.tbe  bars  of  iron  :  1  will  give  thee  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  pla¬ 
ces.”  1 

To  this  drying  up  of  the  river  Euphrates,  by  Cyr 
rus,  and  the  consequent  sacking  of  the. city,,  we  hnvo 
an  allusion,  in  the  figure  employed  in  .this  viaL  Wa 
date  the  commenoement  of  the  judgment  here  re^ 
corded,  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  revolution, 
1774,  when  the  first  congress  rnet  at  the  state  house 
in  Philadelphia..  Out  of  our  own  revolution,  grew 
that  in  France;  the  colonies  .of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  South  America,  have  followed  the  example  ;  and 
the  revolutionary  spirit  has-been  introduced  into  .the 
very  heart  of  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  Those  co¬ 
lonies,  which  were  sources. of.so  great  wealth,  to  des¬ 
potic  princes,  and  an  unholy,  tyrannical  priesthood, 
have  withdrawn  their  support,  and  have  become  the 
rot'ans  of  conveying  destruction  into  the  palaces  of 
kings,,  and  the  sanctuaries  of  idolatry;  The  kings  of 
the  east,  whose  w’ay  was  prepared^’by  drying  the  chanr 
nel  of.  the  Babylonian  Euphrates,  were  Cyrus,  Go- 
brias,  and  Gadatas ;  and  the  troubles  of  the  colonies, 
their .  revolutions,  and  consequent  independence, 
open  the  way  for  all  those  who  are  able,  either  from 
without,  or..,from  within,  to  make  a  successfuhattack 
upon,  and  finally  overthrow,  the  powers  of  mystical 
Babylon.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  three.,  unclean  spirits  like  frogs 
issue,  from  the  month  of  the  dragon  or  Satan  ;  from 
the.  mouth  of  the  beast,  or  the  secular  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  from  the  rnouth  of  the  false  prophet,  cff 
the  priesthood  of  the  Popish  church.  They  are.the 
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spirits  of  devils,  or  demons ;  of  an  infernal  character. 
These  are  the  abominable  heresies  and  errors  of 
our  own  age — infidelity,  Socinianism,  Arianism, 
Quakerism,  Shakerism, idolatry,  Arminianism;  corrup¬ 
tions  in  divine  worship,  &c.  which  have  originated 
with  the  prince  of  darkness,  from  the  profligate 
courts,  and  from  the  polluted  altars  of  an  ungodly 
priesthood.  By  these  abominations,  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  nations  has  been  degraded. 
They  loosen  all  systems,  and  break  off  men  from 
their  former  attachments  to  every  thing  ancient, 
whether  good  or  bad.  All  the  fierce  and  savage  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  human  heart  are  uncaged  and  let  loose 
upon  human  society,  and  thus  leading  on  to  wars  ru¬ 
inous  to  the  interests  of  iniquitous  kingly  thrones,  and 
spreading  ruin  over  the  nations.  This  is  the  battle 
of  Armageddon,  the  battle  of  that  day  of  God  Al¬ 
mighty. 

AJany  soothsayers  like  Balaam,  pretending  to  be 
ministers  of  Christ,  had  they,  like  him,  had  their- 
eyes  open  to  futurity,  might  say — “Alas!  who  shall 
live,  when  the  Lord  doeth  this  V*  '  Jehovah  is  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  nations,  in  the  language  of  Isaiah,  “  the 
day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart.”  Let  the  Chris¬ 
tian  “  enter  into  his  chambers,  and  close  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him,  until  the  earth  discloses  her  blood,  and  no 
more  covers  her  slain.” . 

This  period,  when  every  error  from  earth  and  hell 
are  generating  a  moral  pestilence  over  the  earth,  re¬ 
quires  peculiar  watchfulness,  that  the  Christian  may 
keep  his  garments  clean,  lest  he  walk  naked  and 
his  shame  be  seen.”  Few,  indeed,  in  our  age  seem 
to  lay  any  stress  on  the  exhortation  of  the  angel  of 
this  vial.  All  with  eagerness  associate  with  all. — 
The  Socinian  finds  his  way  under  the  mask  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  into  the  pulpit,  and  to  the  com¬ 
munion  table  of  those  who  are  called  orthodox,  and 
poisons,  with  his  potions,  the  cup  of  blessing,  into 
which  nothing  should  be  infused  but  the  pure,  heab 
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ing,  and  nourishing,  blood  of  the  <.verlasting  cove¬ 
nant.  “  O !  my  soul  come  not  thou  into  their 
secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not  thou 
united.” 

Vial  VII.  v.  17~21. — “And  the  seventh  angel 
poured  out  his  vial  into  the  air ;  and  there  came  a 
great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven, from  the  throne 
saying,  it  is  done.  And  there-  were  voices,  and 
thunders,  and  lightnings ;  and  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon 
the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and  so  great. — 
And  the  great  city  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  cities  of  the  nations  fell :  And  great  Babylon 
came  into  remembrance  before  God,,  to  give  unto  her 
the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath. — 
And  every  island  fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were 
not  found.  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of 
heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent :  and 
men  blasphemed  God  because  of  the  plague  of 
the  hail ; ,  for  the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding 
great.” 

This  is  the' closing  scene,,  and  gives  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  consolidated  system  of  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical  iniquity.  The  imagery  is  drawn  frorn 
nature,  in  some  of  its  most  sublime  and  appaling  op¬ 
erations,  in  which  the  hearts  of  the  stoutest  men  are 
made  to  quake  with  fear.  It  is  taken  from  the  av/- 
ful  and  overwhelming  majesty  of  the  tempest,  when 
the  heavens  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  the  furious 
storm  is  driven  on  by  fierce  winds,  howling  in  mid. 
air,  the  forked  lightnings  stream  along  the  dark  bo¬ 
som  of  the  clouds,  the  deep-toned  thunders  shake 
the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  quakes 
W’hen  she  hears  the  Lord  utter  his  dreadful  voice. 
Mighty  hail  stones  discharged  from  the  artillery  of 
heaven,  descend  with  power  resistless,  upon  the  for¬ 
est,  the  field  and  the  habitation  ol  man.  While  the 
elements  above  are  armed  with  tenfold  fury,  the  earth 
'obours  in  deep  convulsive  agonies.  While  its  stir- 
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face  heaves  and  swells  like  the  tempestuous  oeean, 
yawning  and  frightful  gulfs  are  opened,  swallowing 
at  once  the  cities  of  the  nations.  It  was  but  a  part 
of  all  these  judgments  that  Egypt  felt,  when  she  was 
visited  by  the  storm  of  hail,  mingled  with  fire  that 
ran  along  the  ground.  To  that  plague  of  Egypt,  al-- 
30,  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  figurative  language  here  ■ 
employed. 

This  angel  pours  out  his  vial  into  the  air.  Hence 
the  object  is,  to  affect  a  change  in  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  ;  for,  as  all  great  revolutions  in  the  natural  world 
are  effected  by  the  changes  produced  in  the  atmos-- 
phere,  so  the  revolutions  in  the  moral  world  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  operations  of  publi6  opinion;  and  through 
this  medium,  all  the  judgments  of  this  vial  are  accom¬ 
plished.  The  air  too  is  the  seat  of  Satan’s  empire, 
who  is  called  “  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.” 

We  date  the  commencement  of  this  vial  at  the 
beginning  of  the  late  revolution  ia  Spain.  Its  pro¬ 
gress  is  marked  in  the  revolution  begun  in  Naples,  • 
and  Greece;  in  the  war  between  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key;  and  that  between  France  and  Spain.  These 
are  the  beginnings  of  the  earthquake,  so  mighty  and 
so  great  as  to  exceed  all  that  have  gone  before  it. — 
As  the  earth  refers  to  the  great  ecclesiastico-political 
system  of  Europe,  the  earthquake  must  be  the  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  system  ;  and  its  magnitude  indicates  its  en¬ 
tire  abolition.  This  calamity  has  heretofore  swal¬ 
lowed  up  whole  cities  and  neighbourhoods  ;  and  as 
it  shall  be  greater  than  any  that  have  gone  before, 
it  must  destroy  the  whole  system.  The  moral  shak¬ 
ing,  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  sunk  the  system  of 
Pagan  idolatry,  and  extinguished  those  lights  which 
constituted  its  glory  and  splendour;  so  this,  still  more 
powerful  and  destructive,  shall  utterly  abolish  the 
remains  of  Paganism,  that  have  been  incorporated, - 
and*  existed  to  this  day  in  the  ritual  of  popish  w'or- 
ship ;  and  also  the  remnants  of  Pagan  tyranny  in 
jhe  state.  In  accordance  with  the  former,  a  voice 
from  the  temple  of  heaven  and  the  throne,  says,  “  it 
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s  done.”  In  the  accomplishnieMt  of  this  catastro-i 
pile,  the  lightnings  and  the  thunder  sliall  put  forth! 
their  dreadful  energy,  and  operate  a  purification  off 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  nations,  and  of  thej 
church. 

The  great  city  of  Babylon  shall  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  number  t/»rec  is  often  employed  in 
the  preceding  parts  of  this  prophecy.  Undcrthe  first 
trumpet,  the  third  part  of  the  trees  are  burnt  up ;  un¬ 
der  the  second,  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became 
blood,  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  in  the  sea  di¬ 
ed,  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed; 
under  the  third,  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
third  part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood  ;  under 
the  fourth,  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was  smitten,  and 
the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
stars  ;  so  that  the  third  part  of  them  was  darkened, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  day  shone  not ;  and  under 
the  fifth,  the  third  part  of  men  was  killed  by  fire,  &ic. 
The  dragon  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heav¬ 
en  in  its  tail.  Those  who  have  considered  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  those  prophecies,  must  be  aware  that  the 
number  three,  in  these  instances,  cannot,  and  was 
not  intended  to  express  a  definite  and  precise  num¬ 
ber  :  but  that  it  merely  denoted  a  great  destruction 
of  men,  when  those  plagues  were  infflicted.  Wc 
make  use  of  the  same  number,  in  a  similar  manner, 
wdien  we  say  thrice  happy,  a  three  fold  cord,  &c. — 
Should  there  be  no  more  than  great  division  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  counsels  of  the  potentates,  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  powers,  by  which  many  leagues  were  formed 
and  soon  broken,  to  give  place  to  others,  and  the  na¬ 
tions  engaged  in  various  wars,  under  these  alliances, 
so  as  that  in  the  confusion  of  their  schemes,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  their  power  should  be  lost,  and  no  one  cabi¬ 
net  able  to  place  a  reliance  on  any  other ;  we  should 
consider  the  language  sufficiently  definite  and  appro¬ 
priate.  We  believe,  however,  much  more  than  this 
will  take  place,  and  that  more  has  already  beet)  ex 
iiibited. 
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t  In  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
eeutury,  the  powers  of  Europe  were  not  only  great¬ 
ly  divided,  and  alliances  often  formed  and  as^' often 
broken,  but  they  were  generally  arranged  in  three 
great  divisions.  France,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Francis  I.  Germany,  Spain,.  Italy,  and  the  Nether-* 
lands,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Charles  V.  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  almost  perpetual  wars  for  the  whole  period 
of  the  reigns  of  those  two  powerful  princes ;  while 
England  under  Henry  Vlll.  was  sometimes  neutral, 
and  sometimes  inclined  to  one  side,  and  at  other 
times  to  the  other.  A  very  similar  division  now  ex¬ 
ists.  Portugal,.  Spain,  and  Greece,  are  now  con¬ 
tending  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  while  France,  and 
we  may  probably  add,  Russia,  are  lighting  against 
them  to  uphold  tyranny  and  misrule.  England,  as 
in  the  sixteenth  century ,.s(ands  neutral,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Belgium,,  has  also,  declared  herself  neutral.-— r-. 
From  time  to  time,‘we  may  expect  that  the  neutral 
powers  will  incline  to  the  side  which  appears  to  be 
the  weaker,  or  fluctuate  as  they  may  be  governed  by 
interest  or. caprice. 

The  effect  of  these  divisions  and  of  the  tremend¬ 
ous  wars  waged  among  the  contending  parties,  will, 
be  that  the  cities  of  the  nations  will  fall.  The  great 
city.,  or  mystic  Babylon,  embraces  all  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  powers,  as  ancient  Babylon  did  the 
powers,  secular- and  priestly,  combined  together  in 
the  support  ofeach  other  ;  so  the  cities  of  the  nations 
embrace  the  civil  governments,  and  their  establish¬ 
ments  of  religion.  Ail  these  will  be  abolished,  and 
iQ.tbeir  stead  will  be  formed  representative  or  re¬ 
publican  forms  of  government,  similar  to  those  oftl»e 
United  States  of  North  America.  To  prepare  the 
way  for  the  erection  of  such  governments,  every  is¬ 
land  will  fly  away,  and  the  mountains  shall  not  be 
found,  other  metaphors  are  employed,  to  express  the 
same  thing  as  the  falling  of  the  cities  of  the  nations. 
The  imagery,  is.  doubled,  because  the  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain. 


t>8  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Vials. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  mighty  work,  great 
hail  out  of  heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  j 
a  talent,  shall  fall  upon  the  nations.  This  refers  to 
the  inroad  that  will  be  made  upon  the  southern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  by  the  armies  of  Russia.  The  first 
of  the  trumpets  was  a  hail  trumpet,  and  nearly  all 
commentators,  very  correctly  interpret  tlie  hail  storm 
of  that  trumpet,  as  applying  to  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
fcc'.  when  they  invaded  from  the  north,  the  region  of 
hail,  the  Roman  enipire — when  those  fierce  barbari¬ 
ans,  led  on  by  their  still  fiercer  chieftains,  Altila,  A- 
laric,  and  Radagaisus,  spread -wasting  and  desolation 
over  the  south  of  Europe.  The  modern  Russians 
arc  the  descendants  of  those  ancient  savages  of  ihe 
norll),  and  have  to  this  day  lived  in  the  cold  and  in¬ 
hospitable  regions  of  their  fathers ;  and  though  in 
some  districts  making  advances  towards  civilization, 
are  yet  warlike,  wild  and  savage,  as  the  ancient 
Goths  and  Vandals  were.  Their  consolidation  into 
one  empire,  the  discipline  of  their  armies,  and  the 
portion  of  learning  introduced  among  them,  seem  to 
have  been  preparatory  to  the  tremendous  invasion 
which  we  think  they  are  destined,  ere  long,  to  make 
on  the  south  of  Europe.  As  some  of  the  hordes  of 
the  ancient  Goths  and  VandaTs  had  made  occasional 
incursions  into  the  south  of  Europe  and  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  a  milder  climate,  and  the  luxuries  of 
civilization,  by  which  their  appetites  w^ere  whetted 
for  war  and  plunder;  so  have  the  modern  Goths  in 
the  late  tvars  against  Napoleon.  Alexander,  or  some 
other  Russian  of  terrible  name,  in  the  future  pages 
of  history,  will  be  spoken  of  as  ihe  ‘‘  scourge  of  God/’ 
‘‘the  destroyer  oi' nations,”  titles  bestowed  by  con¬ 
temporary  historians  upon  the  leaders  ol  those  sav¬ 
age  hordes,  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  Ere 
long  the  northern  hail  storm  will  begin  to  beat  upon 
the  nations,  at  the  very  lime  when  the  earthquake  of 
revolution  is  swallowing  the  thrones  of  tyrants,  and 
will  heat  to  pieces  every  mountain,  and  shatter  eve- 
rv  island. 
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Still  men  will  not,  for  some  time,  give  glory  to 
Got),  but  will  blaspheme  his  name,  by  establishing 
infidel  governments,  such  as  those  which  exist  in  our 
own  country,  in  which  God,  his  Christ,  and  his  laws, 
are  not  acknowledged;  Legal  support,  however, 
will  be  withdrawn  from  idolatry  and  superstition,and 
liberty  given  to  proclaim  the  truth  in  all  its  purity, 
and  the  spread  of  it  will  be  rapid  and  .powerful. — 
“The  knowledge  of  the  Lord  will  go  on  to  fill  the 
earth  as  the  waters  do  the  channels  of  the  seas.” — 
‘•The  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  forever,  even  forev¬ 
er  and  ever.”  “The  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall 

V 

become  the  kingdoms  ofour  Lord, and  of  his  Chtist,” 
God’s  law  recorded  in  the  Bible  will  be  recognized 
as  the  standard  of  legislation.  “All  kingdoms  shall 
how  down  beforc  Messiah,  and  all  nations  shall  serve 
him.”  “Kings  shall  be  nursing  fathers,  and  their 
(jueens  nursing  mothers  to  the  church,”  and  “  there 
shall  be  nothing  to  annoy  in  all  God’s  holy  moun? 
tain.” 
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(Continued  from  page  £9.) 

II.  The  instrument. 

Although  man’s  salvation  is  of  grace,  and 'is  pro¬ 
vided  for  him,  yet  it  must  be  bestowed  upon  him. — 
The  condition  of  the  natural  man  has  been  hinted  at 
— it  is  that  of  estrangement  from  God.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident,  therefore,  that  until  this  state  ig 
changed,  God  and  man  can  have  no  friendly  inter¬ 
course.  In  the  everlasting  covenant  provision  has 
been'  made  that  a  change  shall  Ge  effected,  that  a  un¬ 
ion  shall- be  established  between  Christ  and  the  be¬ 
liever,  (is  expressly  stated  throughout  the  Bible,  and 
that  faith  is  this  bond  of  union  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
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■ileverand  that  this  faith  is  purchased  and  bestowec 
by 'Christ,)  consider 

1st.  The  effect  of  faith  on  th#  state  of  the  soul— . 
it' unites  to  Christ. 

Faith  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  fruit  but 
tbe-inslrumerrt-of  our  mystical  union  with  Christ.  It 
is  true  that  faith  is  the  purchase  of  Christ,  and  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  believers  new 
covenant  union  \vith  him,  and,  therefore,  the  Holy 
Spirit  comes,  renews,  quickens  and  enables  the  soul 
to  put  forth  tliis  act.  And  as  soon  as  the  believer 
puts  forth  this  act,  and  not  before,  he  is  united  to 
Christ,  and  becomes  mystically  one  with  him.  So. 
then,  we  see  that  the  infusion  of  spiritual  life,  and 
the  working  of  faith  in  us,  are  preparatory  to  this  un* 
ion. 

The  union  which  subsists  between  Christ  and  be¬ 
lievers  is  very  intimate.  It  is  described-  to  us  in 
metaphors,  that  a  thing  of  itself  so  sublime  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  may  'be.  suited  to  our  feeble  capaci¬ 
ties. 

Some  of  the  metaphors  signify  the  manner  of  our 
in  being  in  Christ.  When -he  is  called  a  foundation, 
then  believers  are  living  stones,  built  upon  him — 
when  he  is  the  head,  then  they  are  the  members, 
the  union  is  mutual.  When  he  the  vine,  then  are 
they  the  branches  ;  anti  the  manner  of  this  union  is 
here  most  beautifully  illustrated.  Believers  are  not 
natural  branches,  but  they  are  grafted  into  the  vine. 
As  the  graft  becomes  embodied  in  the  tree  and  par¬ 
takes  of  its  juices,  so  believers  in  Christ; — am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches.  ”  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no 
more  can  'ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.”  And  Christ 
prays  that  'his  people  may  be  one  in  him,  “even  as 
thou  father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  be 
one  in  us.” 

It  is  not  the  strength  of  our  faith  that  affects  this 
Union,  it  is  the  reality — that  it  be  of  tbe'genuinc 
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sort.  Weak  faith  if  it  be  true  faith,  is  as  much  the 
work  of  the  spirit  as  strong  faith,  and  must  as  firmly 
unite  with  Christ ;  but  as  it  is  by  faith  that  the  be¬ 
liever  gets  a  view  of  the  land  that  is  afar  off,  as  by  it 
he  already  tastes  the  joys  ofheaven,andeats  the  grapes 
ofEschol.  Strong  faith  must  afford  more  comfort 
than  weal;  faith.  Weak  faith  leaves  us  more  expos¬ 
ed  to  despondency — more  open  to  the  attacks  of  the 
wicked  one — renders  us  liable  to  fall  among  thieves, 
who  may  rob  us  and  leave  us  half  dead,  thougl)  they 
cannot  rob  us  of  our  jewels,  (let  us  pray  with  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  “  Lord  increase  our  faith,”)  whereas,  strong 
faith  exalts'our  feelings,  raises  and  strengthens  our 
hopes,  invigorates  our  resistance  of  tempation,  and 
gives  us  the  joys  of  heaven  in  anticipation.  It  ena¬ 
bles  us  in  full  assurance  to  say  with  the  apostle,  “  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed,”  &ic. 

2.  By  it  is  procured  pardon  of  sin. 

Man,  by  reason  of  his  filial  connexion  with  Adam, 
is  born  in  sin,  “  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.”  And  to  this 
original  guilt  men  are  daily  adding  actual  transgres¬ 
sions.  These  actual  sins,  Imwever,  do  not  bring 
them  into  the  state  of  condemnation,  but  they  ag¬ 
gravate  and  heighten  their  condemnation ;  and  for 
them  they  will  be  punished;  “What  things  soever 
the  law  saith  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law, 
timt  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  and  all  the  world 
may  become  guilty  before  God.” 

Man’s  transgression  has  not  abrogated  the  law,  al¬ 
though  it  has  robbed  him  of  all  ability  to  satisfy  its 
demands. 

.  For  man  in  this  wretched  state,  Christ  became 
surety  ;  he  was  made  the  surety  of  a  better  testa¬ 
ment,  and  for  his  people  has  wrought  out  an  ever¬ 
lasting  righteousiress,  made  satisfaction  to  justice  and 
thus  opened  a  way  for  pardon,  and  hence  it  is  declar¬ 
ed  Eph.  i.  7.  “  We  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
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grace.”  This  pardon  extends  to  all  our  sins,  past, 
present,  and  to  come  ;  for  the  atonement  was  perfect 
and -the  pardon  consequent  upon  that  must  equal  it 
in  extent. 

By  faith  this  blessing  is  received — “  To  him  gave 
all  the  prophets  witnessithat,through  his  name,whoso> 
ever  believcth  in  him  shall  have  remission*  of  sins.” 
And  the  way  that  faith  does  this  is  by  uniting  ns  to 
Christ ;  we  are  then  one  with  him.  But  he  is  not  un¬ 
der  the  law,  and,  therefore,  it  has  no  demand  upon 
him  ;  of  course  neither  upon  us.  “  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ 
Jcsns,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spi¬ 


rit. 


3.  By  it,  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  have  righteous¬ 


ness. 

Although  pardon  and  justification  are  considered 
separately,  we  must  not  suppose  that  in  the  believer 
they  are  ever  separated,  so  that  he  may  be  pardon¬ 
ed,  but  not  justified,  or  justified  but  not  pardoned.— 
The  standards  of  our  church  say,  “justification  is  an 
act  of  God’s  free  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our 
sins  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight,  only 
for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  faith  alone.”  Thus,  then,  in  justification 
we  have  pardon  ol  sin  and  a  title  to  eternal  dife,  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  and  received  by 
faith. 

Man  by  transgression,  lost  his  righteousness — 
through  the  sovereign  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  Christ 
interposed  ,and  wrought  out  for  us  a  perfect  right¬ 
eousness  ;  he  is  “  the  Lord  our  righteousness and 
it  is  on  the  footing  of  this  righteousness  that  the  be¬ 
liever  is  justified,  and  not  on  the  footing  of  good 
works ;  “  not  of  works  lest  any  one  should  boast” — 
not  by  faith  as  a  foundation,  or  as  a  pefect  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  true  that  God  sustains  the  believer’s 
faith,  though  not  a  perfect  righteousness,  injhe  room  of 
a  perfect,  and  therefore  justifies  him ;  for  thus  hene^ 
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/er  would  have  any  rightpoiisness,  which  yet  the  scrip- ; 
tine  ueciares  he  has,  upon  the  footing  of  whichr  he  is 
justified.  “  Surely  in  the  Lord  shall. one  say  1  have 
riditeousness.  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Is¬ 
rael  be  justified.”  ‘‘  I  count  all  things  but  dung’that 
1  may  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  ' 
mine  own  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that 
which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith.”-  And  it  is  by  believing- 
that  we  become  interested  in  this  righteousness,  one 
with  Christ.  “  God  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  in  him.”  •'  ‘ 

The  earth  shall  melt,  the  heavens  be  wrapped  to-  ■ 
gelheras  a  scroll^  Christ  shall  come  to  judgment.  You 
must  appear  to  be  judged  and  receive  your  sentence. 
How  will  you  justify  yourselves.^  Will  you  plead 
your  good  works  vain  plea — empty  as  the  bubble 
of  air — unsubstantial  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Christ’s  righteousness  and  that  alone  will  then  pro-], 
fit  you.  Therefore,  while  it  is  yet  to  day,  while  the 
lamp  of  life  continues  to  burn,  while  the  luminaries 
of  the. heavens  shed  their  rays  upon  you,  and  the  lux¬ 
uriance  of  the  world  is  poured  around  you;  while  the 
voice  of  the  truth  is  heard,  and  the  riches  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant  are  displayed,  close  in  with  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Saviour.  Buy  of  him  white  raiment 
that  you  may  be  clothed  :  for  in  the  narrow  house/ 
in  the  damps  of  the  grave  there  are  no  bopes.~ 
“Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.** 

4.  By  it  we  have  adoption. 

Adoption  takes  a  child  into  a  family  and  admits 
him  to  I  all  the  privileges  of  one  of  its  sons. 

By  nature  we  belong  to  the  family  of  fallen  Adam. 
We  are  children  of  the  wicked  one — “  Ye  are  of 
your  father  the"^  devil.”  .  “  In  times  past  ye  walked 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to 
the  prince  of  the  pow'er  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience;  among 
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whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past, 
in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulflliing  the  desires  of  the  ' 
flesh  and  of  the  mind  ;  and  were  by  nature  the  chil-  ' 
dren  of  wrath  even  as  others.”  In  such  a  state  as 
this,  reader,  we  are  at  enmity  with  God,  averse  to  all 
intercourse  with  him,  and  despise  all  the  privileges 
of  his  sons.  But  as  God  has  predestinated  the  elect 
unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  him¬ 
self,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will— . 

“  they  are  begotten  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  in¬ 
heritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven,  for  them.” 

In  this  holy  family,  Christ  is  the  first  born,  and  all 
the  adopted  children  are  conformed  to  his  image. —  > 
“  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestin¬ 
ate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he 
might  be  the  first  born  among  many  brethren.” 

Thus,  brethren,  the  right  of  the  elect  to  this  un¬ 
speakable  blessing,  is  founded  in  God’s  eternal  pur¬ 
pose.  He  designed  to  bring  many  sons  to  glory,  but 
it  was  through  Christ’s  purchase.  “  By  making  the 
captain  cf  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufTering.” 

.  For  this  purpose  Christ  became  their  substitute — 

“  for  w'Uen  the  fulness  of  lime  was  come,  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,”  and  this  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  family  of  God  is  formed  by  faith, 
“  for,  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  his  name  :  which  were  born,  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God.”  They  are  then  freed  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin  and  Satan,  and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God.  As  members  of  his  family  they  arc  fed  at  his 
table,  they  enjoy  his  protection,  and  are  finally  made 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Thus,  we  .see  clearly  the  vast  importance  of  faith 
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as  an  instrument  in  our  salvation.  It  unites  us  t5 
Christ,  procures  for  ns  pardon,  righteousness  and 
adoption  into  the  family  of  God.  “  And  if  children 
then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joints  heirs  with  Christ 
— who  then  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God’s 
elect  ?  And  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us  f” 

.  111.  How  is  this  to  be  obtained  ? 

Faith  is  the  act  of  the  renewed  soul,  put  forth  un¬ 
der  the  powerful  operations  of  the  spirit.  All  who 
hear  the  gospel,  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  although 
they  may  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  taught 
therein  ;  for  “  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,” 
and,  therefore,  it  is  of  importance  to  us,  to  know, 
whence  arises  this  difference.  Some  have  ascribed 
it  to  man  himself,  as  the  choice  of  his  free  will — 
some  to  man  co-operative  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  oth¬ 
ers' call  it  a  mere  moral  persuasion,  and  others  again, 
maintain  that  it  is  effected  by  the  energy  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  alone,  man  himself,  being  entirely  passive.  As  * 
this  last,  is  the  opinion  which  we  believe  and  embrace, 
we  will  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
reason  and  divine  revelation. 

The  apostle  is,  in  the  text,  asserting  the  instru?' 
mentality  of  faith  in  our  salvation,  and  lest  any  on* 
might  thereby  conclude,  that  though  the  salvation 
was  of  grace,  yet  we  were  able  of  ourselves  to  em¬ 
brace  it,  that  is  to  believe  and  thus  be  saved,  adds, 

“  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.” 
He  teaches  us  the  origin  of  our  faith  negatively^ 
whence  it  is  not,  and  positively  whence  it  is. 

1 .  Negatively,  whence  it  is  not,  of  yourselves. 

From  man’s  natural  state,  it  is  impossible,  that  he 
should  of  himself  believe.  His  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
gross  darkness,  and  therefore  he  cannot  discover  the 
excellence  of  the  objects  held  forth  in  the  gospel, 
the  natural  man  receiveth'not  the  things  of  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  ace 
spiritually  discerned he  has  objective  light  in  the 
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gospel;  but  the  excellencies  _  of  the  things  thereiu 
contained,  cannot  be  by  him  perceived,  for  want  of 
a  proper  organ;  they  are  spiritual,  and  require  spirit¬ 
ual,  not.  rational  light.  Therefore,  for  man  to  be¬ 
lieve,  without  an  object  in  which  to  believe,  is  im¬ 
possible. 

Man  is  said  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  but 
as  reason  teaches  us  the  impossibility''of  a  dead  bo¬ 
dy  restoring  itself  to  life,  or  performing  any  of  the 
functions  of  a  living  body,  so,,  by  parity  of  reasoning 
we  justly  conclude  that  a  soul  spiritually,  dead  can¬ 
not' perform  an  act  which  requires  spiritual  life.  To 
say  that  a  soul  spiritually  dead,  should  cause  itself  to 
live  spiritually,  or  should  co-operate  with  the-  spirit 
in  the  infusion  of  spiritual  life  is  absurd — then  death 
would  produce  life,  an  effect  greater  than  the  cause, 
and  co-operation  is  equally  impossible;  if  it  be  an 
evil  act,  it  is  unprofitable,  if  a  good  one,  then  there 
are  some  thoughts  of  man’s  heart  -which  are  not  evil 
only  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  spirit.  “  Can 
the  Ethiopian'  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his- 
spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  do  evil.”  Further,  “  the  carnal  mind  is  enmi¬ 
ty  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be.”  “-We  are  enemies  to 
God  in  our  minds,  and  by?wicked  works.”  How  then 
can  we  receive  the  truth  of-  God  in  the  love  of  it ; 
so  far  from  this,  it  hates  God,  hates  its  service,  and 
will  not  coine  to  him  that  it  may  have  life. 

Again.  If  jhe  soul  co-operates  with' the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  production  of  faith,  the  honour  of  the 
work  will  be  divided,  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator,  and  then  faith  will  not  be  a  gift  contrary  to 
our  text  which  declare  that  it  is:  no  one -esteems 
that  a  gift  which  be.  himself  -  has-been  -  instrumental 
in  procuring,  for  Irirusclf,.  And-  if' man  can  believe 
of  h’mself,  he  then  has  something  whereof  to  glory, 
because  he  makes  himself  to  differ,  and  has  some-’ 
thing.which  he  has  not  received :  but  says  the  apos- 
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tie,  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  and  what  hast  thou- 
that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Now,  if  thou  didst  re¬ 
ceive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  recei- 
ed  it  ?  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast. 

2.  Positively,  the  gift  of  God. 

The  Scriptures  are  as  clear  and'emphatic  in  point¬ 
ing  out  this  fact  as  in  establishing  man’s  impotence. 

Turn  to  the  parable  of  the  dry  bones  in  Ezek.  37, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  Almighty  claims  the  work 
as  his  own.  “  O  ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  tliese  dry 
hones.  Belwld  I  will- cause  breath  to  enter  you, 
and  ye  shall  live.”  The  work  is  of  God  and  it  is  done 
by  his  spirit,  “1  will  put  breath  in- you  and  the  pro¬ 
phet  is  commanded  to  prophecy  to  the  winds,  that 
they  might  blow  upon  them  that  they  might  live,  an 
expression  denoting  the  regenerating  influence  of 
the  spirit.  Therefore  it  is  the  office  of  the  spirit  to 
give  life,  and  the  first  effect  of  life.is  faith;  Having 
the  same  spirit  of  faith,  we  also  believe.  2  Cor.  2: 
13. 

The  Redeemer  says,  every  one  that  hath  heard 
and  learned  of  the  Father  cometh  unto  me.  This- 
hearing  and  learning  cannot  mean  the  hearing  of  the 
gospel,  for  it  is  not  true  that  all  who  hear  the  gospel 
come  to  Christ. 

Again.  Christ  has  died  for  the-  salvation  of  his 
people,  for  their  eternal  benefit,,  and  he  has  procur¬ 
ed  for  them  all  things  necessary  for  putting  them  in 
possession  of  it;  for  if  not,  then  he -would  have  died 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end,  but  at' the  same 
time  would  not  have  purchased  the  means  by  which  it 
might  be  attained:  but  in  the  decree,  the  means  and 
the  end  are  inseparable.  Biit  the  means  by  which  we 
are  put  in  possession  of  this  salvation  is  faith  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  spirit,  “  by  grace  ye  are  saved,  thr;iugh 
faith” — and  hence  Christ  says  it  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away,  if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  vvil. 
not  come  to  you,  but  if  I  gp  away  I  will  send  him  to 
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you,  and  he  will  teach  you  all  things.”  Therelort 
laith  is  amongst  the  benefits  which  he  has  procured 
for  h  is  people,  and  he  sends  his  spirit  to  work  it  in 
their  hearts.  And  for  this  reason  he  is  called  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  And  if  he  is  the 
author  he  must  have  purchased  it,  for  he  bestows  cn 
us  nothing  which  he  has  not  procured  for  us  by  his 
merits. 

In  that  which  he  does,  the  spirit  is  free,  he  per¬ 
forms  it  freely,  it  is  the  part  which  he  undertook  in 
the  eternal  covenant,  and  he  enlightens  the  soul  onlv, 
because  Christ  has  by  his  doing,  satisfied  justice  and 
merited  eternal  life  and  happiness  for  that  soul.  This 
he  does  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  word 
preached;  not  by  revealing  to  the  mind,  any  thing 
which  is  not  in  the  word,  nor  by  giving  new  faculties; 
but  he  gives  a  spiritual  capacity,  and  exhibits  the 
be.iuty  of  divine  things. 

Thus  then,  faith  is  oot  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  tcifl  of 
God. 

Conclusion. 

Readers,  a  salvation  is  freely  provided  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  you;  will  you  accept  it  or  not.?  Because  it  is 
free,  do  you  despise  it.?  And  w'ould  you  be  better 
pleased  to  be  saved  if  you  could  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  it  yourselves .?  This  is  the  genuine  feeling  of 
the  natural  man,  and  if  you  thus  think,  you  a.re  yet 
in  the  gall  of  bitterness.  But  O,  unregenerated  man, 
look  at  your  complicated  misery.  The  scripture 
says,  you  are  a  servant  to  sin.  A  servant  may  by 
flight,  recover  his  liberty,  but  you  are  bound  in  Sa¬ 
tan’s  chains;  a  captive  may  be  freed  by  paving  a 
ransom,  but  you  are  deeply  in  debt ;  everj'  one'  is  not 
criminally  in  debt,  some  are  guilty  of  greater  offen¬ 
ces  ;  a  guilty  person  may  be  in  health,  but  you  are 
sick  of  an  incurable  disease,  a  fretting  leprosy;  he 
who  is  unwell  may  send  for  the  physician,  in  order 
to  effect  his  recovery  ;  but  you  are  in  a  deep  sleep  ; 
he  who  is  asleep  may  awake,  but  you  are  absolutely 
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dead.  You  have  ceased  from  all  vital  actions,  and 
are  absolutely  unable  to  perform  them.  And  this 
death  exposes  you  to  death  temporal,  spiritual,  and 
I  eternal.  And  willyou  hesitate  about  the  course  which 
voti  ought  to  pursue  ?  Surely,  you  will  not.  You 
iove  yourselves,  will  you  not  seek  your  own  happi> 
ness;  you  fear  pain  ;  will  you  not  use  your  best  en¬ 
deavours  to  avoid  an  abyss  of  misery.^  Is  the  paltry 
enjoyment  of  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the 
joys  of  eternity  ?  And  if  your  path  be  strewed  with 
roses  in  this  world,  will  that  avail  you  in  treading  up¬ 
on  coals  in  hell  i  Of  what  profit  will  it  be  to  us,  to 
pamper  our  bodies,  to  deck  them  with  the  gaudy  va¬ 
nity  of  this  world,iflhey  are  to  become  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  tophet  ?  What  advantage  will  it  be  to  us  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  gospel,  if  we  must  open 
them  in  outer  darkness  ? 

Want  of  thought  on  this  subject  is  madness,  and 
if  mercy  prevent  not,  ivill  issue  in  unutterable  woe. 
Do  you  say  the  salvation  is  of  grace  ?  I  need  not  ex¬ 
ert  myself,  it  is  not  of  works,  therefore  1  will  give  my¬ 
self  no  uneasiness  upon  this  subject.  Thus  you.  ev¬ 
idence  your  unregenerate  state,  your  ignorance  of 
your  own  heart’s  deceitfulness  and  of  the  system  of 
redemption.  The  spirit  uses  the  gospel,  for  your 
conversation,  do  you  hear  it,  and  receive  it  in  the 
love  of  it ;  he  uses  his  word  for  your  conversion, 
do  you  read  it  ?'  You  are  commanded  to  pray  with¬ 
out  ceasing,  do  you  pray  at  all  ?  You  are  command¬ 
ed  to  search  your  hearts  by  the  word  of  God;  but 
you  are  alike  unacquainted  with  your  Hearts  and 
with  those  parts  of  the  word  of  God  which  apply  to 
the  condition  of  yourself. 

Faith  shews  itself  bv  its  Iruits  ;  where  there  arc 
no  fruits,  there  is  no  faith.  Faith  without  works,  ij 
dead,  being  alone.  Do  you  wish  to  triumph  over 
your  spiritual  foes  this  is  the  victory  tliat  overoom- 
eih  the  world  ;  see  what  wonders  it  wrought  in  the 
luoient  worthies.  Are  you  prosperous — it  wiiimak# 
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you  humble;  are  you  in  adversity — it  will  support! 
you ;  are  you  approaching  the  table  of  the  Lord — it 
will  make  you  welcome  guests ;  are  you  feasting 
with  your  Kedeemer — it  gives  him  to  you  for  your 
nourishment;  are  you  in  the  bed  of  suffering — it 
soothes  your  pains;  is  the  taper  of  life  expiring — it 
lights  up  a  flame  of  glory  in  the  soul ;  and  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  joys  of  eternity,  the  enraptured  soul  ex- 
clainis,  come  Lord  Jesus,  even  so..  Amen. 


DIALOGUE  ON  HEARING  THE  GOSPEL. 

George. — Well, 'Moses,  you  have  been  licenced- 
to  practice  medicine,  and  1  admitted  to  the  bar,  near¬ 
ly  at  the  same  time.  We  graduated  in  the  same 
class,  are  about  the  same  age,  and  have  long  been 
intimate  friends.  1  should  be  happy  that  we  could 
live  near  to  each  other,  and  enjoy  each  other’s  soci¬ 
ety.  Do  you  mean  to  retire  to  the  country;  or  will 
you  commence  practice  in  this  city.^  For  my  part, 
I  shall  make  New-York  still,  for  some  time,  perhaps 
always,  my  home.  ,  . 

Moses. — Both  situations  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  for  a  young  man  just  commencing  his 
profession.  However,  as  1  am  attached  to'JN'cw- 
York,  though  possibly  it  may  not  be  the  wisest  mea¬ 
sure,  t  intend  to  establish  myself  here,  if  possible. 

G. — Good!  You  have  talents,  learning  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Here  is  your  theatre.  You  will  rise  rapid¬ 
ly.  We  shall  make  a  figure.  You  try,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  secure  the  interests  of  two  or  three  rich 
and  fashionable,  and  powerful  families.  1  am  pro¬ 
mised  the  patronage  of  two  old  and  influential  prac¬ 
titioners  at  the  bar.  They  will  introduce  me  to  the 
public  in  some  important  suits.  I  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  let  the  public  know  how  mijgh  I  mciit^. 
or  how  little.  My  hopes  and  aims  are  high  I  assure^ 
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M. — I  wish  you  success,  and  shall  rejoice  to  see 
you  rise  in  your  profession.  But  mere  patronage 
wont  do.  We  must  have  real  merit. 

G. — Aye,  aye,  true  enough.  I  do  not  fear  on  that 
score,  though  you  may  think  me  vain.  But  you  will 
excuse  me. 

M. — Have  you  ever  known  one  who  did  not  cher¬ 
ish  the  hopes  you  now  do,  and  which  1  admit,  I  feel 
somewhat  myself.^ 

G. — Some  are  pusillanimous,  want  spirit  and  en¬ 
terprise.  There  I  shall  not  fail. 

jV/.^Indeed,  1  think  you  have  both  spirit  and  en¬ 
terprise  ;  nor  do  1  dotibt  that  you  have  much,  very 
•much  to  recommend  you.  But  we  cannot  know  yet 
what  amount  of  mind  and  research,  and  turn  of  char¬ 
acter  are  necessary  in  order  to  rise.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  guess;  for  we  have  not  made  the  trial. 

G. — Some  very  small  men  rise  fast,  and  stay- 
up.  At  least  every  body  saj-s  so.  That  must  be 
patronage,  without  merit.  VVe  must  try  to  gain  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  decent  and  respectable  patronage.  I  n  these 
church-going  times,  prayer-meeting  times,  Bible  so¬ 
ciety'  times,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  religion. 

Jtf.— Ah,  George,  that  sentiment  is  unworthy  of 
you.  Will  you  attend  prayer  meetings,  go  to  church, 
deliver  addresses  at  Bible  society  anniversaries, 
to  gain  the  favour  of  religious  men  ?  Not  you.  You 
tliink  better  of  religion,  and  will  attend  upon  its  du¬ 
ties,  for  nobler  purposes.  , 

G. — As  to  all  you  speak  of,  I  did  not  mean  to  go  so 
far.  Prayer  meetings^  no,  not  1.  Bible  society  ad¬ 
dresses!  Let  me  think.  Yes — 1  might  appear  asan 
orator  in  that  held.  But  -1  referred  chiefly  to  the 
-church-going  part  of  religion.  1  shall  have  a  seat  in 
some  church,  where  the  people  are  rich,  and  power¬ 
ful.  I  shall  not  be  teased  there,  you  know,  with  long 
sermons,  I  shall  gallant  some  flue  ladies  home,  make 
influential  acquaintances,  and  connect  myself  with 
some  very  ccomplished  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
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some  good  and  opulent  father.  There,  good  Mdses, 
think  ot  that. 

M. — Really,  Mr.  W - ,  you  jest  1  hope.  You 

never  to  me  made  so  light  of  sacred  things  before. 
You  have  always,  in  my  hearing,  spoken  respectful¬ 
ly  of  religion  until  now. 

G. — To  be  a  little  more  serious — I  have  been 
partly  in  jest. 

AI. — But  you  know  better  than  to  jest  at  all  on 
this  subject. 

G. — Yes,  T  was  a  little  top  light  on  the  matter;  but 
surely  you  know  that  thousands  who  stand  pretty 
well  with  the  church,  do  make  precisely  those  cal¬ 
culations,  though  they  are  not  so  honest  as  1  am  to 
avow  them. 

At. — Possibly  there  may  be  thousands  who  act 
thus ;  liowever,  1  have  more  charity  than  you  seem 
to  have;  and  I  really  begin  to  fear  you  are  more 
than  half  in  earnest. 

G. — Ah !  I  will  not  make  these  plans  and  objects 
all  my  purpose,  in  selecting  a  church  and  attending 
it  on  the  Sabbath,  once  at  least.  I  do  respect  the  or¬ 
dinances  of  religion.  Preaching  does  good.  No 
doubt  of  it.  So  does  the  Bible.  They  both,  come 
from  heaven.  They  make  men  more’ sober;  cher¬ 
ish  social  habits,  and  prepare  for  the  felicities  of  the 
blessed.  I  shall  attend  to  these  concerns,  while  the 
other  subordinate  views  may,  and  must  have  their 
place.  Come,  come,  we  must  not  be  too  strict  in 
our  notions.  ■  It  wont  do,  be  assured. 

AI. — George,  you  shock  me  with  your  levity  on  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects.  1  never  will,  I  trust, 
consent  to  employ  religion  for  purposes  like  these — 
choose  a  church  where  there  are  many  gay,  fash¬ 
ionable  and  wealthy  people;  take  a  seat,  attend 
there,  look  devout  for  a  short  service,  then  on.  the 
Lord’s  day  gallant  to  her  home,  some  gay,  thought¬ 
less  girl;  while  at  the  same  time  1  profess  to  employ 
yny  time  in  the  place  of  devotion  for  the  purposes  of 
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preparing  for  eternity.  Why,  truly,  if  preaching  and 
the  Bible  be  from  heaven,  as  you  say,  and  as  hey 
assuredly  are,  then  the  word  of  the  Lord  read^and 
preached  in  the  church  is  profaned,  and  God’s  am¬ 
bassador  is  insulted ;  nay  more,  God  is  mocked  by 
all  this. 

G. — Really,  you  grow'  too  serious  about  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Your  education  has  given  you,  I  fear,  a  touch 
of  enthusiasm.  Let  us  look  into  the  conduct  of  ma¬ 
ny  professors,  who  make  a  figure  among  the  religious 
ot  the  day,  and  see  whether  what  I  profess  to  do  is 
not  common.  ■ 

M. — I  have  no  (.bjection  to  examine  the  state  of 
religion  among  its  professors,  and  1  will  thank  you  for 
information  in  that  way ;  but  whatever  others  do,  i 
must  judge  for  myself  and  not  make  their  doings  the 
rule  of  my  conduct. 

G. — To  that  I  cannot  object.  You  say  you  are 
charitable. 

M. — No,  that  I  have  more  charity  for  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  religion,  that  you  seem  to  have,  when  you 
charge  them  with  using  religion  for  worldly  purpo¬ 
ses. 

G. — Very  w'ell.  That  is  the  point.  Now,  let  us 

look  around.  There  is  the  Rev.  Mr. - ,  and  the 

Rev.  Dr. - ,  you  and  I  have  heard  them  preach, 

for  we  have  been  in  all  the  principal  churches  in  this 
city.  How  do  they  preach  ?  If  sound  argument,  so¬ 
lid  discussion,  real  eloquence,  great  gravity,  and  clear 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  were  the  object  fn  attend¬ 
ing  church,  you  must  admit  that  no  preachers  in  this 
city  can  be  compared  with  them  ;  and  yet  they  have 
comparatively  few  hearers.  Their  people  are  not  weal¬ 
thy  and  fashionable.  They  are  known  too;  for  thou¬ 
sands,  on  some  occasions,  have  beard  them  preach, 
you  know. 

M. — Admitted,  We  have  seen  their  churches 
sometimes  crowded,  and  the  whole  audience  listen¬ 
ing  with  great  attention,  and  the  appearance  of  deep 
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interest.  They  carry  their,  hearers  with  them,  and  p 
shake  the  soul  in  all ,  its  powers,  with  the  most  ele- 1 
vated  appeals  to  the  passions,  after  they  have  ad¬ 
dressed  the  understanding,  in  the  most  solid  discus¬ 
sions.' 

G. — All  true,  every  word.  But  who  are  their 
constant  hearers.^  Men  of  wealth  and  fashion  ?  Not 
at  all.  Their  sermons  are  too  long.  You  know  that  ' 
such  people  cannot  bear  the  length  of  their  services,  j 
Two  hours,  sometimes  in  the  forenoon  service  two  I 
and  a  half.  They,  may  by  their  powers  of  thought 
and  discussion  detain  the  crowd,  and  even  please 
them  for  the  time,  but  then  many  say,  *•  we  will  not 
go  to  that  church  again.”  Now,  were  religion  the  on¬ 
ly,  or  even  the  great  business  that  the  people  had  in 
riew, in- their  attendance  at  church,  they  would  not 
think  the  time  spent  too  long. 

M. — There  may  be  some  truth  in  all  this,  but 
other  reasons  may  operate.  They  are  younger 
churches.  Family  connections  are  formed,  in  other 
congregations  that  are  older;  and  these  may  no  doubt 
have  their  influence  upon  both  the  young  and  old. 

G. — No.  That  wont  account  for  it.  There  is  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Chamber-street,  which  has  beep 
opened  but  a  short  time.  See  who  go  there..  The 
wealthy  and  the  fashionable.  You  never  hear  them 
complain  of  the  time  spent. 

M. — Never,  indeed,  for  there  I  never  go.  And  if 
I  did,  !  should  not,  from  all  I  hear,  find  such  com¬ 
plaints; 'for  the  services  are  fashionably  short. 

G. — O,  then  try  it  elsewhere.  You  know  the 

Rev.  Mr. - ,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. - ,  are  reputed 

orthodox.  What  have  we  ever  heard  there  Some¬ 
thing  new  to  me  at  first',  for  I  was  not  educated  in 
religion,  but  not  new  to  you,  the  first  time  that  yon 
heard  them,  as  you  yourself  have  declared  to  me. — 
Then  it  is  the  old  story  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
short  as  it  is.  Now,  you  know  their  churches  are 
crowded  in  the  forenoon,  all  their  pews  are  said  to  bo 
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taken.  And  see  how  splendidly  the  hearers  are 
dressed,  how  fine  the  congregation  appear^.  We 
“s-  H  know  too,  that  they  are  rich.  How  do  you  account 

M. — How  do  I  account  for  it.^  lam  not  bound 
to  account  for  the  conduct  of  all  people.  I  admit 
your  facts,  and  1  confess,  I  have  wondered,  how  all 
liiis  should  happen,  but  I  endeavoured  to  put  the 
best  construction  upon  the  matter  which  it  would 
bear.  I  would  not  charge  them  with  attending  them 
from  worldly  motives.  Those  who  attend  there  and 
their  fathers,  have  tvorshipped  there  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation. 

G. — Very  charitable,  friend  Moses  ;  but  it  will  not 
answer.  New  families  go  there,  and  soon  make  a 
great  figure  among  the  religious.  Family  connec¬ 
tion  did  not  take  them  there.  I  wish  to  be  charita¬ 
ble,  but  the  plain,  undeniable  matter  of  fact  isj  that 
9  thousands,  I  may  even  affirm  the  majority  of  hear? 
ers,  act  on  my  principle,  and  a  great  many  profess¬ 
ors  too.  It  . is  not  the  love  of  religion,  nor  their  own 
spiritual  good  that  decides  their  choice  of  places  of 
worship,  or  even  their  religious  connections.  Eve¬ 
ry  sensible  man,  Moses,  knows  this,  and  you  can¬ 
not  deny  it. 

M. — I  do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  all  you  say,  and  I  must  regret  that  it  is  so.  Even 
yourself,  though  you  employ  all  this  in  your  justifi¬ 
cation,  must  despise  such  conduct,  you  cannot  but 
see  how  incongruous,  how  preposterous  it  is  after 
all. 

G. — Not  quite  so  strong,  my  friend.  I  do  not,  for 
1  will  be  candid,  altogether  justify  it.  .But  any  reli¬ 
gion  is  good  enough.  People  generally  think  so. — 
And  since  that  is  taken  for  granted,  the  worldly  in¬ 
terest  may  well  decide  the  rest.  Any  preaching  is 
good  enough,  and  we  may  go  where  the  state  of  things 
^ings  together  the  wealth,  and  the  fashioi^the  world- 
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ly  power.  These  are  not  to  be  despised,  1  assure 
you.  - 

>M. — -All-this  does  violence  to  my  feelings,  and 
.sense  of  duty.  I  never  will,  I  trust,  employ  religion 
in  your  way  to  advance  my  worldly  interest,  to  get 
fo  rward  in  my  profession.  I  inte.nd,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  find  out  the  best  and  most  edifying  preacher 
and  him  will  1  hear,  should  only  beggars  be  found 
there.  I  will  endeavour  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  principlesof  the  different  denominations,  and 
I  will  choose  that  which  holds  the  truth  of  Christian 
ity  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  there  1  do  intend  to 
make  a  profession,  though  the  people  should  be  as 
the  Israelites  were,  when  they  come  out  of  Egypt 
both  poor  and  ignorant.  They  may  in  the  present 
state  of  the  w'orld  be  the  former.  I  do  not' expect 
the  latter. 

G.— rTbere  is  something  noble  in  your  resolution, 
which  I  must  admire  as  magnanimous,  though  I  am 
loo  much  under  the  influence  of  the  world  to  imitate 
it,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary. 

M. — You  talk  of  rising  in  this  world;  I  trust  I  shal! 
be  more  interested  in  relation  to  the  next.  This  h 
transient,  that  eternal.  I  know  that  I  am  a  sinner, 
and  deserve  the  wrath  of  Heaven — that  deliverance 
through  a  Saviour  is  preached  in  the  gospel,  who  (li¬ 
ed  to  redeem  men  from  sin  and  misery — that  though 
I'should  gain  the  whole  world,  and  come  short  of 
heaven,  and  lose  my  ow'n  soul,  I  should  lose  every 
thing.  I  wish  to  make  all  bend  to  that  considera¬ 
tion.  -  • 

■  G. — But  you  may  be  safe  hereafter,  without  all 
this  .strictness. 

JMT. — That  maybe  doubted,  when  I  know  my  du¬ 
ty  and  yet  neglect  its  performance.  Bessides,  the 
world  is  full ;of  temptations.  1  wish  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  that  1  hear,  to  be  guarded  against  it — to  know  my 
:duty.  better,  and  to  learn  more  of  the  truth,  by  w'hich 
I  shall  become  better  acquainted  writh  heaven,  for 
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A'bich  I  hope. .  I  shall  go  to  the  place  of  worship  to 
learn  them  from  God’s  messenger,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  I  shall  endeavour  to  choose  the  best.  * 

G. — You  so  far  convince  me  that  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  alter  your  course.  -  • 

M. — Then  you  think  it  the  best  course.  Why 
not  adopt  it  yourself.^  ‘  '  ”  '•  ’ 

G. — Visions  of  earthly  wealth  and  preferment  have 
occupied  long  my  thoughts.  Fhave  been  stimulated 
by  them,  in  my  collegiate  and  legal  studies;  and  do 
you  think  I  can  give  them  all  up  now  that  I  am  on 
the  point,  as  I  expect,  of  realizing  tbem^ 

AI. — But  you  may  fail,  even  should  long  life  be' 
your  portion.  Death  may  overtake  you,  and  what 
then 

G. — Why  then  your  course  is  the  best.  I  do  al¬ 
most  hesitate.  But  if  I  should,  as  you  evidently 
.mean  I  ought,  becoriie  -  so  precise,  as  some  profess¬ 
ors,  I  would  be  derided  by  those  whose  favour  I 
have  intended  to  seek.  Could  I  bear  this  ?  .  ‘  ' 

AI. — Christ  says,  “he  that  will  not  take  up  my 
cross  and  follow  me,  is  not  worthy  to  be  my  disci¬ 
ple.”  If  you  are  ashamed  of  him  in  this  world;,  he 
will  be  of  you  before  the  judgment  seat.  .  Then,  you 
do  not  lose  the  present  world.  You  will  have  enough, 
liave  a  good  conscience  and  be  contented.  More, 
you  will  be  respected  ;  for  men<of  the  world  respect 
often  those  whom  they  seem  to  despise.  '  See  how 
fond  they  are  to  have  near  them  at  deaths  those  whom, 
they  affected  to  treat  with  •  contempt 'while  in  health. 
But  even  should  you,  all'must  be  cast  away  to  follow. 
Christ.  Prefer  this  world  to  the  next,. and  you  must 
bc  nniserable  to  the  utmost  and  forever  after  death. 

G: — In  truth  so  I  sometimes  fear.  .  I  will  think  of . 
this  matter. 

Moses  made  a  profession  of  religion  without  res¬ 
pect  to  worldly  grandeur.  .  George,  though  a  decent  ;, 
young  man,  in  man’s  estimation,  still  hesitates;  and. 
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whether  he  will  prefer  the  world,  or  religion,  time 
must  determine.  He  still  loves  the  society  of  the 

ungodly.  He  travels  still  in  the  path  of  ruin. 

%  ' 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Witness. 

EXECUTION  OF  CHARLES  I. 


Sir, 

As  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  L  is  an 
event  in  which  all  readers  of  English  history  take  a 
deep  interest.  I  have  long  thought  that  the  man 
would  do  the  public  good  service  who  should  set  that 
transaction  in  its  proper  light. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  we 
should  gain  any  new  information  on  the  subject,  nor 
would  I  advise  any  writer  to  .follow  the  example  of 
the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  who 
without  any  authority,  but  their  own  opinion,  boldly 
contradict  the  statements  of  George  Buchanan  re¬ 
specting  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

It  is  generally  alleged,  that  a  historian  should  be 
impartial.  If  by  an  impartial  historian  be  meant  one 
who  has  no  predilection  for  either  party,  I  utterly 
disclaim  the  character.  But  if  by  an  impartial  his¬ 
torian.  be  meant  one  who  gives  a  fair  statement  of 
facts,  I  profess  myself  impartial. 

The  author  whom  1  have  now  before  me  is  T. 
Philips,  a  most  notorious  court  sycophant,  whose 
views  of  every  transaction  which  he  relates,  are  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  mine  ;  yet  where  I  do  not  find 
his  statements  contradicted  by  other  historians,  1  shall 
follow  him  implicitly  as  to  matters  of  fact. 

.  When  Charles  saw  his  affairs  desperate,  he  became 
willing  to  listen  to.  more  moderate  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation  than  he  bad  at  first  offered  the  parliament  and- 
they  on  their  part  were  willing  to  come  into  his  mea- 
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but  w;bile  the  negociation  was  pending, 
■omwell  returned  with  i)is  victorious  army  from  «>. 
iotland.  The  occasion  of  bis  having  been  in  Scqt-j,,^r, 
id  was  this, — the  malignant  party ,  f  with  the  Duke  ' 
Hamilton  at  their  head,  had  made  an  irruption  in- . 
England.  Cromwell  being  sent  against  them  by 
je  parliament,  put  them  entirely  to  rout,  marched 
[to  Scotland,  and. after  some  amjcable  interviews 
litl)  the  clergy  and  nobility,  returned  home.  During 
tlis  expedition,  he  had  intercepted  a  letter,  which 
fbe  king  had  written  to  the  queen,  by  which  he  learn- 
that  the  king’s  object  in  treating  with  the  parlia- 
Icnt,  was  only  to  gain  time  till  he  might  retrieve  his, 
niincd  affairs,  and  resume  his  former  absolute  do¬ 
minion.  This  convinced  Cromw’ell  that  Charles  was- 
3  man  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  and  be  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  have  him  as  speedily  as  possible  ■ 
brought  to  justice. 

In  order  to  this,  he  influenced  the  army  to  send  in 
*  remonstrance  against  .the  proceedings  of  the. parli¬ 
ament,  and  requiring  terms  from  Charles  with  which  • 
ley  knew  he  would  not  comply.  The  parliament 
laving  voted  that  the  king’s  answer  to. their  proposals, 
as  satisfactory,  Cromw'ell  imprisoned  some  of  the 
nembers,  and  had  a  new  parliament  called. 

The  house  of  lords  being  still  inclined  to  favour 
he  king,  the  commons  on  January  4,  1048,  voted, 
i'.'iat  their  determinations  should  have  the,  force  of  a 
law  without  the .  concurrence  of  the.other  house; 
they  also  excluded  out  of  their  own  house,  some  who* 
appeared  to  favour  royalty.  .  ' 

On  Jan.  9,  they  appointed  seventy ^five  gentlemen, 
a  high  court  of  justice  to  try  Charles  Stuart,  king  of 
England,  for  high  treason,  against  the  nation.  The 
president  of  the  court  was  John  Bradshaw,  who  had  . 
been  a  serjeant  at  law.  Any.  twenty  of  them  were  - 
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to  constitute  a  quorum.  On  Jan.  20  the  court,  cyi 
sisting .of  the  president  and  seventy  members,  ™ 
down.  My  author-says  be  purposely  omits  the 
indictment  on  account  of  its  treasonable  impucitnuS 
but  his  motive  appears'  to  have  been  that  posteri'.il 
should  not-know  Charles’  true  character.  J 

The  king  declined  the  authority  of  the  court,  an '  1 
desired  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  pre;  • 
ident  observed  to  him  that  it  was  utterly  incom|ia!i 
ble  with  the  rules  of  any  court  to  allow  its  authcri; 
to  be  disputed,  but  if  he  would  acknowledge  their  aa-^ 
thority  he  should  be  allowed  every  advantage  o, 
counsel,  witness,  &tc. 

The  king  declined  their  authority  on  the  follouinn 
grounds : — 

1st.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  English  constitution  tha: 

.  the  king  can  do.no  wrong.  ^ 

2d.  The  parliament  cannot  authorize  a  court  io| 
try  the  king ;  since  without  king, .lords  and  commons,! 
there  cannot  be  a  parliament.  ! 

3d.  It  is  the  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  be  tried  bji 
their  peers,  but  the  king  has  no  peers,  and  thereforei 
cannot  be  tried. 

For  these  reasons  the  king  alleged,  that  to  acknow- 
.  ledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  would  be  to  over¬ 
turn  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  so  betray  a 
sacred  trust,  which  was  committed  to  him,  and  en¬ 
danger  the  liberties  of  his  subjects. 

1  shall  here  give  one  of  his  speeches,  with  the  pre¬ 
sident’s  reply  verbatim.  The  clerk  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  charge  : — “  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  you 
are  accused  in. behtilfof  the  commons  of  England, 
of  divers  high  crimes  and  treasons ;  which  charge 
hath  been  read  unto  you,  the  court  now  requires  you 
to  give  your  positive  and  final  answer,  by  way  of  con¬ 
fession  or  denial  of  the  charge.” 

King. — “Sir,  1  say  again  to  you,  so  that  I  may  give 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  England,  of  the  clear- 
aess  of  my  proceedings,^  not  by  way  of  answer,  not- 
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in  this  way,  but  to  satisfy  them  that  1  have  done  no- 
iliing  against  that  trust  that  hath  been  committed  to 
'ujc,  1  would  do  it;  but  to  acknowledge  a  new  court 
against  their  privileges,  to  alter  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  Sir,  you  must  excuse  .me.” 

President. — Sir,  this  is  the  third  time  that  you 
have  disowned  the  court,  and  put  an  affront  upon  it; 
how  far  you  have  preserved  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  your  actions  have  spoke  it;  but  truly.  Sir, 
men’s  intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions ; 
von  have  written  your  mciinino;  in  bloody  characters 
diroughout  the  kingdom  :  but,  Sir,  you  understand 
the  pleasure  of  the  court.” 

It  appears  that  the  court  sat  upon  his  trial  four 
days,  giving  him  time  to  deliberate  and  make  his  de¬ 
fence,  if  any  could  have  been  made.  Their  first  sit¬ 
ting  was  on  the  20th,  and  their  last  on  the  27th  of 
January.  But  the  king  still  persisting  to  decline 
their  authority,  the.  president  pronounced  sentence 
upon  hi.'n  in  the  foiloxving  words,  the  clerk’  having 
read  the  indictment: — “For  all  which  treasons  and 
crimes,  this  court  doth  adjudge  that  he  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
a  public  enemy,  shall  be  put  to  death,  by  severing 
his  head  from  his  body,  Jan.  27, 1648.  To  this  sen¬ 
tence  all  the  members  of  the  court  signified  their  as¬ 
sent  by  standing  up.  On  the  29th,  a  warrant  signed 
by  thirty-two  of  the  judges,  was  issued  for  his  exe¬ 
cution  on  the  oOth.*  The  place  appointed  for  the 
excention,  was  the  open  street  before  Whitehall. 

On  the  scaffold  Charles  observed,  “  that  the  par¬ 
liament  made  war  on  him,  and  not  he  on  the  parlia¬ 
ment — you  must  give  God  his  clue  by  regulating 
'rightly  his  laws  according  to  Scripture,  (which  is 

*TIie  original  instrument  written  on  parchment,  signed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  own  liaiul  writing,  and  sealed  with  his 
own  seal,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Young,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Antrim,  IrelaiKi.  *  The  writing  at  the  eorners  is  becom.% 
hardly  legihlCv 
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now  out  of  order,)  and  to  set  you"  in  a  way  particu¬ 
larly  now,  1  cannot,  but  only  this,  a  national  synod, 
freely  called,  and  freely  debating  among  themselves, 
must  settle  this.”  These  are  the  words  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  verbatim. 

Dr.  Juxon  who  attended  him  on  the  scaffold  ob¬ 
served — “there  is  but  one  stage  more,  this  stage  is 
turbulent  and  troublesome,  it  is  a  short  one,  but  you 
may  consider  it  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  w’ay ;  it 
will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  where  you  will, 
find  a  great  deal  ofjoy  and  comfort.”  When  the 
king  remarked  that  he  was  going  from  a  corruptible 
to  an  incorruptible  crown,  Juxon  re-echoed  the  sen¬ 
timent. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in- his  superstitious  devo- 
votions,  his  head  being  laid  on  the  block,  was  at  one 
blow  severed  from  his  body.  Thus  fell  Charles 
Stuart.  His  corpse  was  delivered  to  his  friends — 
the  parliament  allowed  them  500/.  to  defray  the  ex^- 
penses  of  his  funeral,  but  would  not  allow  the  burial 
.  service  to  be  read  over  him. 

REMARKS. 

That  Charles  Stuart  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  for  which 
he  wasexecuted, every  reader  of  English  history  knows. 
The  only  point  in  dispute  w’ith  regard  to  this  matter, 
is  whether  the  high  court  of  justice  had  a  right  to  try 
him.  If  we  admit  the  principles  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  we  are  compelled  to  say  they  had  not. 

Butl  trust  I  shall  not  be  esteemed  guilty  of  mak¬ 
ing  too  free  with. sacred  things,  if  1  examine  a  little  the 
principles  of  that  constitution.  That  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong  is  a  principle  which  renders  the  British 
government  an  absolute  despotism.  In  vain  do  Brit- 
;  ons  boast  of  their  bill  -of  rights — the  king  may  de- 

[  prive  them  of  their  rights  guaranteed  by  that  bilL — 

I  He  can  do  no  tvrong.  In  vain  do  they  boast  of  the 

I  privileges  and  power  of  parliament — the  king-  can 
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prorogue  or  dissolve  the  parliament  at  pleasure. — 
He  can  do  no  wrong.  lu  vain  do  they  boast  of  their 
ivell  balanced  government — the  king  may  annihilate 
ihe  other  two  branches.  He  can  do  no  wrong.  Then 
yrhat  becomes  of  the  balance  i  It  is  evident  that 
according  to  this  principle,  British  subjects  have  no 
security  for  life  or  property  ;  and  if  the  king  does 
not  dispose  of  both  at  his  pleasure,  he  may  be  re¬ 
strained  either  by  conscience  or  fear  of  the  popular 
indignation  ;  and  not  from  any  thing  in  the  constitu- 
non.  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  a  maxim 
ivhich  reason  rejects  with  abliorrence.  Charles  Stu¬ 
art,  as  well  as  many  others,  thought,  or  pretended  to 
think  the  principle  scriptural,  and  cited  in  its  de¬ 
fence,  Eccle.  viii,  4,  “  VVhere  the  word  of  a  king  is, 
iheir  is  power,  and  who  may  say  unto  him  what 
doest  thou.^”  When,  however,  we  compare  this  with 
other  passages  of  scripture,  it  appears  rather  the 
statement  of  a  fact,  than  a  rule  of  duty  ;  for  we  find 
the  prophets  without  exception  reproving  the  crimes 
of  kings,  and  John  the  Baptist  reproved  Herod  for 
all  the  evils  he  had  done.  Jehu  was  anointed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  family  of  A- 
hab,  -  and  for'  executing  justice  on  that  idolatrous 
bouse,  he  had  the  crown  of  Israel  granted  to  him, 
and  his  posterity  for  four  generations — but  why 
should  I  enlarge  ?  Divine  revelation  throughout  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  such  a  principle.  > 

It  was  a  popular  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Charles, 
and  it  is  with  some  yet,  that  the  relation  between  a 
king  and  his,  people,  is  the  same  as  that  between  a 
father  and  his  children.  The  absurdity  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple, is  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  John  Thorburn, 
in  his  Vindiciae  Magistrates,  p.  170 — 181  ;  where  he 
shows  that  the  relation  of  parent  ahd  child,  is  natural 
and  involuntary,  and  that  of  a  ruler  and  his  subjects, 
a  moral  and  voluntary  relation  ;  and  if  the  relation 
were  the  same,  it  would  make  nothing  for  our  oppo- 
•^ents,  since  the  people  are  the  parent,  and  the  ruler 
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the  child,  who  derives  his  being  as  a  ruler  from  ihoit  |  .j,cl 
who  invested  him  with  authority.  Cromwell  and  liisp 
party  seemed  to  have  well  understood  this  subject.  ;  for  I 
The  Covenanters  were  not  altogether  free  from  the  mel 
errors  then  popular  respecting  government.  Although  ;  oonl 
they  discovered  a  noble  attachment  to  liberty,  and  a|!  ,vh<| 
most  laudable  and  pious  concern  to  have  all  mattei’sl’fort 
both  in  church  and  state  r-  gulated  by  the  word  of  jjign 
God  ;  yet  they  seem  never  to  have  called  in  question  1  ^ai 
the  right  of  hereditary  succession.  Hence  the  ab-  j  jn  v 
suid  attachment  of  \he  llesolutioners,  to  the  house ||^oi 
of  Stuart.  To  this  source,  in  part,  may  be  traced  i  are; 
all  the  calamities  which  they  suffered  both  asa||ohji 
church  and  commonwealth  under  that  bloody  race,  ijaatf 
This  port  of  our  subject  naturally  leads  us  to  investi-||  sub 
gate  a  little  the  character  of  Cromwell,  a  man  whom|i  (uh 
both  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  have  represen- 11  (ha 
ted  as  a  monster  of  tyranny,  dissimulation,  and  by- 'li  (hd 
pocrisy  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  tiie  crafty,  de-  ij  or 
ceitful  Ulysses  of  the  Trojans,  was  the  wise  Ulysses  p  ly. 
of  the  (ilrceks.  That  Cromw  ell  in  raising  himself  fl  m; 


to  power,  mjade  many  enctroachments  on  the  liber-  U 
ties  of  the  nation,  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  can  it,  that  || 
his  government,  after  he  assumed  the  title  of  protec-  y 
tor,  was  in  a  great  measure  absolute,  but  it  is  certain  * 
he  had  the  tyrant’s  plea,  necessity . 

Notwithstanding  that  Cromwell  Itas  been  consid¬ 


ered  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  a  Covenanted 


Reformation ;  as  far  as  1  can  learn  his  opposition  to 
the  Covenanters,  was  not  as  Covenanters,  but  as  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  been  zealous  in  his  attachment  to  indepen¬ 
dency  in  opposition  to  Presbyterianism,  but  tbe  in¬ 
dependents  as  well  as  tbe  Presbyterians  had  sworn  tbe 
covenants.  Hence  the  New-England  synod,  in  their 
preface  to  the  Cambridge  Platform,  observe,  that  the 
National  Covenant  doth  equally  engage  both  parties. 

Cromwell  saw  that  though  there  were  both  in 
Scotland  and  England  many  that  were  sincerely  at- 
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ched  lo  religion  and  liberty,  yet  there  were  also 
my  influential  characters  who  were  only  waiting 
for  a  fit  opportunity  to  reduce  the  nation  to  its  for¬ 
mer  state  of  vassalage.  Would- it  then  have  been 
consistent  either'  with  wisdom  or  probity,  for.  him 
who  had  the  command  of  the  army,  and  .  was  there¬ 
fore  able  by- a  bold  stroke,  to  defeat  the  nefarious  de¬ 
signs  of  traitors,  to  leave  the  public  affairs  to  be 
managed  by  what  some  would  call  a  free  parliament, 
in  which  the  monarchial  and  arislocratical  party 
would  undoubtedly  have  carried  their  own  meas¬ 
ures  f  I  know  it  may  be  alleged  that  Cromwell’s 
object  was  not  the  good  of  his  country,  but  his  own 
aggrandizement.  This,  however,  is  not,  proved  by 
subsequent  events.  It  is  admilted  even’-by  his  ene¬ 
mies, that  the  courts  of  justice  were-never  better  filled 
than  during  his  administration.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  he  oppressed  the  nation  to  fill  his  own- coffers, 
or  to  support  his  own  magnificence  ;  on  the  contra-  • 
ry,  his  enemies  relate  by  way  of  derision,  that  his 
manner  of  life  was  so  plain  that  his  lady  superinten¬ 
ded  the  management  of  her  own  domestic  aflhirs, 
even  to  the  making  ■  of  the  butter,  and  distributing 
the  tnilk  to  the  poor;  and  T.  Philips  says,  that 
Richard  broke 'himself,  and  those  that- tr-usted  him, 
by  expending  60,000/.  on  his  father’s  funeral. 

I  cannot  pronounce  Oliver  Cronrwell  a  saint,  -be¬ 
cause  1  cannot  search  the  heart,  nor  can  I  altogether 
vindicate  him  from  the  charge  of  ambition,  the  fault 
of  great  minds :  but  when  I  consider  that  even  his 
enemies, have  never  charged  him  with  a  single,  vice,^ 
— that  when  he  turned  his  mind  to  religion .^he  resto¬ 
red  thirty  pounds  which  he  had' won- at  gaming — that 
where  he  was  first  noticed  as  more  than  an  ordinary 
man,  was  in  social  meetings  for  prayer,  where  he 
was  distinguished  by  his  superior  talents  for- prayer 
and  Christian  conversation — that  he  not  only  inter¬ 
fered  to  defend  the  Waldenses  from  persecution,  but 
even  sent  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money — that 
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his  enemies- have  represented  him  rather  as  an  en¬ 
thusiast,  than  an  infidel,  and  that  his  delight  waswiib 
the  saints  and  the  excellent  that  are  in  the  earth,  (for 
such  1  reckon  Nye,  Goodwin,  and  Owen.)  I  can 
by  no  means  venture  to  pronounce  Oliver  Cromwell 
a  hypocrite. 

In  Charles  1.  we  see  a  remarkable  instance  of  hu¬ 
man  inconsistency:  He  who  when  it  seemed  to  serve 
his  purpose,  set  himself  above  all  law,  and  trampled 
without  remorse  upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
could  in  another  juncture  of  affairs,  profess  the  great¬ 
est  regard  for  those  laws  and  liberties.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  although  he  did  not  adopt 
the  Westminster  standards,  yet  he  gave  his  suffrag 
in  their  favour  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  a  national  syn 
od  freely  called,  and  freely  debating,  ought  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  church. 

He  could  allege  in  his  own  defence,  where  the 
word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power,  without  enquiring 
whether  the  sacred  writer  means  physical  or  moral 
power ;  yet  he  would  not  allow  that  the  courts  bein 
possessed  of  physical  power,  gave  them  moral  au 
tbority.  Indeed,  1  believe,  that  to  say  that  a .  man’s 
being  possessed  of  physical  power,  gives  him  a  right 
to  be  obeyed,  is  such  an  absurdity,  and  productive 
of  such  pernicious  consequences,  that  if  any  man 
were  required  to  believe  it,  he  might  reply  like  the 
peasant,  when  his  ghostly  father  required  him  to  be 
lieve  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  “  it  will  not 
believe  for  me.”  In  the  same  Charles  we  see  ex 
empUfied  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  baneful  ef 
fects  of  a  bad  education.  His  father  was  a  tyrant  by 
iuclination,  sprung  from  a  race,  (the  house  of  Guise,) 
who  had  signalized  themselves  by  treachery  and  dis¬ 
simulation,  and  adopted  for  his  favorite  maxim,  “He 
who  does  not  know  to  dissemble,  does  not  know  to 
n  igu,”  and  educated  his  son  in  the  absurd  opiuion 
tliui  he  was  accountable  to  none  but  God ;  and  thus 
while  his  subjects  were  rapidly  advancing  in  relig 
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Li),  arts,  and  civilization,  he  was  plodding  on' in  the 
Llooin  of  the  dark  ages.  But  whatever  exalted  no- 
rioiis  James  and  his  son  Charles  might  form  ofthem- 
[selves,  the  subjects  njade  Charles  find  to  his  cost,  that 
a  wise  child  is  better  than  an  old  and  foolish  king, 
[who  will  no  more  be  admonished. 

How  much  better  might  it  have  been  for  Charles, 
'if  his  father,  instead  of .  endeavouring  to  initiate  him 
into  the  intrigues  of  Machiavel,  had  impressed  on  his 
mind  this  divine  truth,  (of  which  his  wicked  maxim 
v.as  the  reverse,)  excellent  speech  becometli  not 
afoo!,  much  less  do  lying  lips  a  prince.”  He  might 
have  proved  a  blessing  to  his  nation,  and  had  his 
memory  honoured  by  posterity.  Now  be  appears  s» 
•veak,  perfidious  tyrant— a  martyr,  indeed,  not  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  liberty,  but  of  superstition  and  tyranny 
Yours,  S. 


[  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

I 

I  The  following  just  remarks  are  takea  from  the 
Evangelical  and  Literary  Magazine. 

I  believe  that  theological  education  is  imperfect, 
and  needs  to  be  improved,  because 
1.  Young  men  enter  the  seminaries  without  suffi¬ 
cient  preparation.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
six  years  spent  at  the  Academy  and  at  College,  I  do 
conscientiously  believe  that  this  position,  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  one,  is  true.  I  appeal  to  the  professors  in  bur 
institutions.  Have  they  not  reason  .to  vvish  that  their 
pupils  were  belter  drilled  before  they  come  into  their 
hands  ^  I  appeal  to  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
young  men  who  have  gone  through  these  seminaries. 
Do  they  not  lament  that  a  broader  and  firmer  foun¬ 
dation  is  not  laid  for  erecting  the  superstructure  of 
their  theological  knowledge,  by  students  of  divinity? 
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The'  fault,  here,  lies  in  part  in  the  habits  of  ou: 
countrymen  -  generally.  The  foundation  of  good 
scholarship,  is- laid  in  the  grammar  school.  There, 
boys  ought  to  be  drilled /or  years,  and  made  perfect 
in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  But  this  is-  not  the 
case.  They  are  the  most  ^ojJwZar  teachers,  who  car¬ 
ry  on  their  pupils  with  greatest  rapidity.  And  a  boy 
is  considered  ripe  for  college  here,  who  would  not 
be  allowed  a  place  on  the' fourth  form  in  an  English 
grammar  school.  Thus  poorly  furnished,  the  student 
goes  to  college,  and  is  matriculated..  The  sort  of  ri- 
valship  whiclv exists  among  the  seats  of  learning — 
already  sufFicieirtly  numerous — in  our  country,  cre¬ 
ates  a  temptation  to  admit  students,  without  that  ri¬ 
gid  examination,  which-ought  to  be  had.  There  are 
no  private  tutors  in  our  colleges,  to  instruct  and  exa- 
.mine-young  men  in  their  chambers.  The  profes¬ 
sor  lectures  to  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  cannot 
possibly  subject  each  individual  to  that  stnci  iuquest,- 
which  is  necessary  to  ascertain  and  insure  his  pro¬ 
gress.  It  is  hard  to  deny,  a  diploma  to  a  young  man 
who  has  attended  lectures,  regularly  through  the 
whole  course,  and  paid  college  fees!  And  thus  many 
a  youth  leaves  college,  witli  an  A.  B.  attached  to  his 
name,  who  is  unable  to  conduct  a  class  of  grammar, 
boys  through  Csesar’s  Commentaries,  without  labo¬ 
riously  reviewing  before  them. 

Besides. this  haste  in  getting  forward,  many  who 
enter  theological  seminaries,  are  subject  to  peculiar 
disadvantages.  The  idea  of  getting  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  taken  up  comparatively  late  in  life.  In  some 
revival  of  religion  they  have  been  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  are  strongly  inclined 
to  devoteubeir  lives  to  tbe  ministry  of  the  gospel. — 
The  circumstances,  in  which  they  are  placed  com¬ 
pel  them  to  hurry  through  preparatory  studies.  .They 
enter  college  at  great  disadvantage;  and  certainly  do  i 
not  leave  it  with  that  maturity  of  taste  and  intellect 
which  all  ought  to  desire.  I  here  speak  notorious  j 
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facts.  And  however  the  case  may  appear  to  men 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  of  education,  six  years 
from  the  time  the  man  takes  up  his  grammar,  until 
he  begins  the  study  of  a  profession,  is  a  very  scanty 
allowance  of  time.  It  would  be  thought  so  in  any 
civilized  country  in  the  world  but  ours.  But  do  I 
here  censure  the  young  men  and  boys  among  us  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  blame  is  laid  on  parents,  and 
others,  who  as  regards  education,  sustain  the  relation 
and  ought  to  fill  the  place  of  parents. 

2.  But  in  the  next  place,  considering  the  previous 
preparation  of  most  young  men,  I  do  think  that  ei¬ 
ther  a  longer  time  than  three  years  ought  to  be  allot¬ 
ted  to  theological  education,  or  the  course  of  study 
ought  to  be  abridged.  Against  this  last  expedient,  I . 
sliould' enter  a  very  sole  ran ‘protest.  But  as  things 
now  are,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  young, 
man  of  ordinary  capacity,  after  being  hurried  through 
the  collegiate  course,  to  give  a  profitable  attention  .to 
all  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  prelections  of  three 
professors.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrew 
language  is  not  a  part  of  college  studies.  That  - 
Greek  scholarship  is  generally  very  imperfectj  and 
that,  besides  paying  attention  to  these  languages,  the 
student  has  to  take  his  range  through  the  widely  ex¬ 
tended  subject  of  Biblical  criticism ;;  the  still  wider 
field  of  Christian  theology;  the  copious  themes  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  church^  government;  be¬ 
sides  his  studies  on  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
sermons.  Let  one  refer  to  the  course-  of  studies 
prescribed  in  the  seminaries  of  Andover  and  Prince¬ 
ton;  and,  bearing  in  mind  all  the  facts  which  I  have 
stated,  let  him,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  these  mat¬ 
ters,  decide  whether  three  years  are  sufficient  to  go 
through  this  course  well.  I  do  not  blame  young 
preachers  for  being  what  they  are,  on  leaving  the 
theological  seminaries.  Much  less,  I  repeat  do  F 
censure  their  teachers.  I  find  fault  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  with  the  habits  of  our  couqtrym«o,4vith 
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the  opinion  that  clergymen  can  be  manufactured  atal 
seminary  as  domestic  shirtings  are  at  a  steam  loornl  ■ 
or  nails  at  a  factory.  The  truth  is  that  a  young  man’s*  i 
mind  ought  to  be  very  well  disciplined,  to  enable! 
him  to  reap  full  advantage  from  the  widely  extended! 
course  of  study  prescribed  in  our  seminaries.  And! 
while  this  is  the  case,  some  students  do  not  stay  the! 
appointed  time,  and  others  who  do,  go  through  then! 
course  in  a  manner  somewhat  like  that  of  the  travel-! 
ler  who  passes  through  a  strange  country  in  a  stage! 
coach.  Many  objects  are  seen,  and  but  few  well  re-1 
memhered.  Vivid  impressions  are  mad»  in  such! 
rapid  succession  as  often  to  obliterate  or  confuse  one! 
another;,  and  there  is  left  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  the  whole.  Or,  to  drop  this  figurative  manner  of 
writing,  the  course  of  young  men  from  the  beginning 
of  their  education,  until  they  enter  the  pulpit  is  such 
that  their  minds  cannot  possibly  be  thoroughly  era- 
bued  with  sound  learning;  and  when  they  enter  on 
the  active  duties  of  their  calling,  they  generally,  in  a 
very  short  time,  lose  their  literary  spirit,  and  sink 
down  into  mere  composers  o{ parish  sermons.  Let 
men  capable  of  judging,  look  through  American 
churches,  and  see  if  this  is  not  the  case.  1  do,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  is  said  about  nine  years,  and  | 
present  advantages,  still  maintain  that  the  education 
of  the  clergy  is  imperfect,  and  needs  improving. — 
And  here^  I  hope  that  no  offence  will  be  taken,  as 
none  is  intended,  when  1  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
education  societies,  by  altering  their  plans,  and 
showing  a  determination  to  keep  the  young  men  un¬ 
der  their  patronage  longer  at  school;  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  church  and  of  society  at 
large.  It  would  have  a  happy  influence  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  practical  mistakes  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
cation,  which  prevail  to  a .  wide  extent  in  this 
country.  Parents,  on  seeing  the  effects  of  thorough 
training  in  this  case,  would  resolve  that  their  sons 
^Quld  be  made  ripe,  and  good  scholars  tqo. 
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On  this  subject,  I  feel  great  solicitude,  though 
perhaps  the  writer  in  the  Religious  Intelligencer  may 
;  think  with  little  reason.  But 

1.  The  clergy  have  very  great  influence  in  form¬ 
ing  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact.  And  no  man  who 
cherishes  an  enlightened  patriotism,  can  help  wishing 
that  men,  whose  profession  is  connected  with  the 
best  interests  of  their  country,  may  be  trained  and 
disciplined  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

2.  Without  the  influence  of  a  well  educated  cler¬ 
gy,  literature  and  science,  instead  of  being  the  hand¬ 
maids  of  religion,  become  the  aids  of  infidelity. 

3.  We  must  look  to  the  clergy  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  truth  against  those  who  would  pervert  it, 
and  under  the  guise  of  Christianity  introduce  a. dan¬ 
gerous  species  of  deism. 

I  appeal  to  all  who  are  capable  of  looking  beyond 
the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  immediate  duties, 
and  taking  into  view  the  general  state  of  the  coun-. 
try,  and  seeing  the  course  of  things,  whether  the 
measures  pursued. in  relation  to  this  all  important 
subject  are  such  as  the  interests  of  the  church  re¬ 
quire.  Unrler  the  full  conviction  that  theological 
education  is  imperfect,  and  needs  improvernent,.! 
shall  not  cease  to  present  my  views  to  the  public, 
while  I  can  raise  my  voice  or  wield  a  pen.  And  I 
confidently  expect  to  find  the  best  taught  young 
preachers,  and  most  promising  students  on  m^  side 
of  this  great  question. 

And  here,  1  may  notice  a  delusive  argument  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  the  writer  in  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Intelligencer,  on  the  general  subject  of  the  litera¬ 
ry  spirit  of  the  present  age.  It  is  said  that  by  far  more 
books  of  a  solid  character  are  sold  now,  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  than  were  some  years  ago.  I 
am  not  so  particularly  acquainted  with' the  literary 
history  of  England,  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with  con- 
'fidence  as  to  that  country.  This  I  believe,  that  fa- 
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shion  has  a  very  great  influence  on  literature  there 
that  the  nobility,  and  gentry  consider  a  library  a  ne¬ 
cessary  part  of  their  family  establishments;  and  tha; 
every  collector  in  his  day  purchases  the  books  which 
it  \s  fashionable  to  buy.  I  have  thought,  too,  that  on 
comparing  the  productions  of  the  present  English 
press  with  those  of  past  centuries,  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  decline,  both  in  the  knowledge  of  systematic 
divinity  and  Biblical  criticism.  Indeed,  if  my  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  entirely  incorrect,  the  example  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  about  as  unhappy  for  the  writer  in  the  Re- 
-ligious  Intelligencer  as  he  could  have  selected.  It  is 
all  on  my  side  of  the  argument.  England  is  distin¬ 
guished  beyond  -all  other  countries  for  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence;  and  things 
arc  so  managed  there,  as,  according  to  all  that  ap¬ 
pears,  to  have  produced  the  very  eftect  which  I  de¬ 
precate,  and  against  which  it  is  my  object  to  guard. 

ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE.-^ 

The  sessions  of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  w'ere  opened  on  Tuesday  the  5th 
of  August,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  John  Gibson,  of  Baltimore,  the  former 
moderator,  on  the  subject  of  regeneration,  from  John 
iii.  3,  “  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  synod  adjourn¬ 
ed  the  following  Tuesday.  Members  were  present 
from  Vermont,  New’-York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
South  Carolina,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  The  Rev.  James 
R.  Willson  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Black  continued  as  stated  clerk,  and  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Crawford  appointed  assistant  clerk.  Much  busi¬ 
ness  of  importance  to  this  branch  of  the  church  was 
transacted.  By  the  reports  of  the  presbyteries,  it 
appeared  that  the  affairs  of  this  ckurck  are  in  a  pros 
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nerous  state — all  the  organized  congregations  on  the 
increase  very'  considerably,  new  congregations  and 
societies  forming,  all  being  in  harmony  and  endea¬ 
voring  to  strive  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel' 
It  appeared  that  the  vacancies  in  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  the  states  north  west  of  the  river  Ohio 
are  numerous,  and  that  in  all  the  presbyteries  there 
are  many  youth  prosecuting  literary  pursuits  in  the 
academies  and  colleges,  with  a  view  to.  the  ministry. 
It  was  also  reported  that  Socinianism,  llopkinsian- 
ism,  and  other  dangerous  heresies  were,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  but 
that  in  no  instance,  they  had  made  inroads  on  the 
congregations  of  this  church.  A  new  edition  of  the 
Testimony  of  this  church  was  ordered  to  be  printed^ 
with  a.  chapter  on  the  subject  of  adoption,"  not  in  the 
former  edition,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Historical 
Narrative  down  to  the  present  time — the  edition  to 
consist  of  2000  copies. 

The  form  of  a  covenant,  together  with  an  enacting 
act,  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  for¬ 
merly-appointed  on-the  subject,  and  50  copies  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  form  of  an  overture,  for 
distribution  among  the  different  presbyteries. 

The  next  rneeting  of  synod  is  to  be  by  delegation 
from  the  different  presbyteries.. 

The  theological  seminary  of  this  church,  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  which  had  been  for  some  time  suspended, 
was  revived,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  re-appointed  professor.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Leod, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Black,  M‘Master,  Chrystie,  J. 
R.  Willson,  and  J.  Gibson  appointed  superintend¬ 
ents. 

The  sum  annually  appropriated  in  France  by  the 
government,  for  education  in  the  primary  schools,  is 
246,000  franks. 

The  New-York  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  now  fifty  three  pupils,  twen¬ 
ty  eight  of  whom  are  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the 
state. 
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The  number  of  paupers  admitted  into  the  aim; 
house  ID  Wew-York,  in  one  year  from  April,  1822, 
was  3322.  The  annual  expense  of  the  establish* 
ment  is  $1 1,892. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Brown,,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and,  has  made  a  donation  of  j^30,000  for  the  ercc 
tion  of  an  edifice,  for  the  Brown  University,  the 
Baptist  college  of  Rhode  Island.  The  edifice  will 
soon  bo  completed. 

lill'ERARY. 

Samuel  Riddle,  counsellor  at  law,  proposes  Ui 
publish  by  subscription,  “  The  Lawyer’s  best  advice, 
keep  out  of  the  law,  or  Countryman’s.  Counsellor, 
containing  a  digest  of  common  and  statute  law,  and 
a  collection  of  select  maxims  and  admonitions,  eco 
Domical,  moral,  and  religious,  for  the  use  of  such  as 
desire  to  deal  safely,  live  honestly,  and  avoid  law 
suits.”  “  JVbtc  therefore,  there  is  utterly  a  fault 
mong  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another. 
I.  Cor.  vi.  7.  Mr.  Riddle  resides  in  Chambersburgh, 
Pa.  and  it  is  understood  that  he  has  received  much 
encouragement  there  for  the  publication.  We  have 
hi®  prospectus,  and  have  seen  a  part  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  wish  it  an 
extensive  circulation. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing  by  subscrip 
tion,  “  Familiar  Letters,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sa 
craments,  particularly  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Sup 
per;  addressed  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  by  Jesse 
Fonda,  A.  M.  with  an  appendix,  containing  import 
ant  matter,  both  original  and  selected:  the  whole  de 
signed  for  family  use,  especially  among  those  who 
adhere  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.”  The  work 
will  contain  300  pages,  duodecimo,  to  be  handsome 
ly  executed,  at  one  dollar.”  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  announce  works  like  these,  from  respectable  and 
orthodox  men,  when  the  press  teems  with  heresy. 
It  i.s  understood  thyt  it  will  be  put  to  press  imniedi- 
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iioly.  As  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  whole  work  will 
such  as  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen; 
;ve  trust  that  the  Familiar  Letters  will  recommend 
liemselves  to  the  understanding  and  affections  of  all 
od  people. 

Alexander  Towar,  No.  255, 'Market-street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  issued  proposals  for  an  American  edition 
of  Dr.  Kidd’s  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of 
<'hrist,  lately  reviewed  in  the  Evangelical  Witness. 
The  extracts  from  our  review,  which  Mr.  Towar  has 
, published  in  his  prospectus,  recommending  the  Dis- 
ieriation,  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  type,  which  is 
beautiful,  on  a  handsome  duodecimo  page.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  work  will  be  executed  in  good 
;5tyle.  It  will  contain  357  pages,  bound  in  extra 
'boards — price  one  dollar,  payable  on  delivery.— 
iShould  the  enterprizing  editor  meet  with  sufficient 
|«i)couragement  for  a  large  edition,  as  we  hope  he 
T'ill,  the  price  will  be  considerably  reduced.  It  gives 
!us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  see  an  .edition  of  this  inva- 
jluable  work  announced,  to  travel  in  company  with 
:Dr.  Miller’s  excellent  reply  to  professor  Stuart’s  at- 
jtack  on  him,  of  which  we  intend  shortly  to  furnish 
jour  readers  with  a  review.  They  will  be  extensive- 
|ly  read,  and  will  go  far  to  arrest  the  progress  of  .  an 
I  alarming  heresy,  patronized  by  respectable  names, 
and  propagated  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

I 

DISEASES. 

The  present  season  is  sickly  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent,  throughout  the  United  States.  While  the  sea¬ 
son  to  the  south  and  west  has  been  uncommonly 
favorable,  and  all  the  fall  and  spring  crops  abundant, 
with  the  exception  of  partial  failures  in  the  wheat 
harvest,  occasioned  by  the  insect,  diseases  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  degree  of  malignity,  prevail  extensively — the 
most  common  are  bilious  fever,  fever  and  ague,  and 
dysentery.  The  constitution  of  our  summer  atmos¬ 
phere  has  become’  unhealthy.  Last  season  there 
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Tvas  a  severe  and  long  protracted  drought,  and  yei-jt 
was  sickly;  this  season  the  rains  have  been  abun- 
dant^  and  still  the  season  is  even  more  sickly.  These 
are  the  judgments  of  God  upon  a  sinful  people  who 
have  misimproved  the  munificence  of  his  providence. 
But  we  greatly  fear  that  as  ungodly  men  did  last  sea¬ 
son  deny  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in-the  plague 
that  visited  our  cities,  so  the  people  of  the  land, 
this  season  regard  not  these  calamities  as  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  calling  them  to  repentance. 

POLITICAL. 

The  resistance  made  by  Cadiz  to  the  besiegers — 
the  successful  maoeuvres  of  Mina — the  raising  and 
equipping  of  numerous  guerilla  parties  in  Spain  and 
Portugal — the  calling  for  additional  forces  to  be  sent 
across  the  Pyrenees,  -and  the  success  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  indicate  that  however  gloomy 
the  prospect  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  still  is,  yet 
the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  present  struggle  is  not 
hopeless. 

A  member  of  the  British  parliament  recommends 
the  sale  of  the  Canadas  to  the  United  States  for  $2,- 
000,000. 

Our  squadron  in  the  West  India  seas  has  been 
successful  in  checking  the  depredations  of  the  pi¬ 
rates.  Many  of  them  have  been  brought  to  justice, 
and  we  hope  the  evil  in  that  quarter  will  soon  be 
extinguished. 


